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CHAPTER I. 
YOUNG RIVALS. 


Their cause is of the worst that first begin, 
And they may lose the field the field that win. 


“ Dana’ EE, coome on, wull ’ee ?” 

The speaker as he uttered these words flung 
of his jacket, turned up bis shirt sleeves, 
doubled his fists, and went through a series of 
pantomimic exercises which, no doubt, were 
Well calculated to daunt his opponent, but which 
would infallibly have produced a smile on the 


countenance of the most stolid professional 
boxer. 


“I don’t want to fight,” said the second lad, 
sturdy. “T ain't afraid of you, Ned Milstead, 

ut I don’t like bringing a girl’s name into the 
mouths of all the’ cackling women-folk. It 
un't fair to her, and I won’t fight you for Rosie 
Redesdale.” 
the Cause thee’s afeared thee beauty’ll be spoilt 
.€e manes. Coome on I zay. Thee zays she 
1s thy sweetheart, thee does, and I zaysI manes 


marry hur when we be old enough. Now 
Wull’ee foight ?”” 
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[FOR HER DEAR SAKE. ] 


This last question was followed up by a smart 
blow on the face sufficiently hard to irritate the 
most peace-loving youth, and, forgetting all his 
good resolutions, Harry Harcourt pulled off his 
jacket, and in the course of a few seconds made 
Ned Milstead realize that, though his rival was 
more slightly made than himself, he compen- 
sated in skill, and in the knowledge of how to 
strike a blow, for bis want of weight. 

As they are sparring away, and doing but 
very little damage to each other, I may just re- 
mark that this scene takes place in a lane in 
Summersex, on the high hedges of which great 
clusters of ripe blackberries are hanging, lus- 
cious enough one would suppose to tempt most 
boys to forget their enmity and fall to together 
to feast upon them, while the ripe corn stand- 
ing in a field close by, which we can see through 
the half-opened gate, shows that harvest will 
soon be in full swing. 

The elder of the two lads is not much over 
sixteen, and by a glance at their faces not less 
than from the tones of their voices you can per- 
ceive that thereisa difference in their respective 
stations in life. 

Not a very great difference however. Ned 
Milstead is the son of a labourer, Harry Har- 
court the offspring of a gentleman farmer, who, 
having gambled away his property, died, leaving 
his widow to provide for herself and their only 
child by her own labour. 

Being an energetic and industrious woman, 
Mrs. Harcourt had not found this a difficult 
task, and for the last five years she had been 
housekeeper to Farmer Vane, of South Hall, 
whose wife was bed-ridden, and who as part 
payment for her services allowed her son to live 
in his house with her. 
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Farmer Vane, or Squire Vane as he liked to 
be called, had no children of his own, and it was 
perhaps from this cause that he tolerated Harry, 
and sometimes went even so far as to speak 
kindly to him. 

Two years before this scuffle in the lane a 
new inmate had arrived at South Hall—a little 
girl of ten, who was distantly connected with 
Mrs. Vane, and whose parents were both dead. 

«« She will be a companion for me,” the fretful 
invalid had said, when she spoke to her husband 
about adopting the child; and he, who never 
refused to gratify her slightest whim, at once 
consented. 

What difference could the presence of one 
little child make in this large and busy house- 
hold ? 

We shall see. 

In any case Rosie Redesdale came to South 
Hall, and from the day of her arrival Harry 
Harcourt dated a new interest in life. 

The boys are still fighting like a couple of 
game-cocks when Rosie comes slowly across a 
field towards the lane, singing softly to herself, 
and swinging her hat in her hand as she goes. 

She passes through the half-opened gate, 
comes in sight of the battle, then stops abruptly, 
while her face turns suddenly pale and her 
heart throbs with anxiety. . 

This only for an instant, then she rushed be- 
tween the fighting boys, receiving for her pains 
from Ned Milstead’s fist a blow intended for his 
opponent; but not seeming to notice that she 
cried, passionately : 

“What are you boys fighting for? I am 
surprised at you, Harry. I should have thought 
you would have known better.” 

Harry looked crestfallen, but he offered’ no 
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excuse for hisconduct. Perhaps he hoped tnat 
his silence Would keep’ from her knowledge the 
cause of the fight. If so, he was mistaken. Ned 
Milstead was the terror of all boys smaller and 
weaker than: himself. He also believed that 
anything he wanted ought to be his, and he now 
said to Rosie: 

“Us be foithtin’ for you, Miss Rosie. Harry 
zays you're his sweetheart, and oi’ zays oi’ means 
to make you moy wife when we be big enough. 
Now you zay which on us you'll ’ave and t’ ther 
"ll go away quiet. Will that suit ee, Har- 
court ?” 

Harry made no reply. It was presumption on 
his part, he knew, to lift his eyes to Rosie, and 
he feared now that her anger would’ be so great 
that she would never look at or speak to him 
kindly again. 

The girl read his face. His: silenee»and con- 
fusion were a tribute of respect te Her but, 
child as she was, she was1i0€pleased to be made 
the prize of battle im this manner, and slie: said, 
with some indignation: 


*« Pll have nothing to do with eithemof: ; 
aud otc} 


Inever heard of sugli-ishpertitience ”” 
turned to walk away. 





“Vary well, then, us’lP foigit) it out,” said! 
Ned, doggedly, and he again‘begas#to attaclé oun 
hero. 

“If yowdon’t leave/off Pilbgorand fetal m 
uttele,” eitel#imed Rosit). turning 


again. 


“ Us'lf bedone'afore tiie sqnire.coomes;!”? was|: 


the reply “Tf us twill be whem thee: 
nee 


In stolid, stupid J 


last piece of work of! 


complacency, not unmitigled, however, witli) 


alarm. Notso Rosie Redesdale, Hanbluc'eyes 
flash, her cheeks flame with indignation, and 
she clenches her little hands with passion as she 
exclaims: 

“Ned Milstead, I hate you. You’re a brute 
and a coward, and a low, ugly, vulgar wretch. 
There, that’s what youare. And as for being 
your wife when I grow up, I’d rather: be dead 
twenty times-over. Now: go away, or I'll make 
my uncle thrash you till you can’t stand—you 
see if I don’t.” 

*Oi’m a coward, and a low, ugly, vulgar 
wretch, be o? ?” asked the lad, sulleniy. 

« Yes, you are, and everything else that’s bad. 
Go and fetch: a doctor, Harry doesn’t move or 
breathe; perhaps he is dead.” 

And in her agitation she: knelt down. by his 
side, and pushed back the dark chestnut hair 
from his forehead. 

‘*Oi wishes he wor,” still more sulkily. “ Yew 
manes t’ ’ave ’ee vur yeure sweet’eart an’ not. 
me, I s’pose ?”’ 

Yes, I do. I wouldn’t have you if there 
wasn’t anyone else in the world.”’ 

“You'd best not get my dander up, Miss 
Rosie, I doan’t know what. a’ may do to’ee if 
thee does, so oi tell ee.” 

His wicked-looking face made him seem 
capable at the moment of any atrocity, and the 
girl on her own account was getting frightened, 
when Harry opened his eyes and gave signs of 
returning consciousness. 

The touch of her hand on his cheek made the 
hot blood course swiftly through his frame and 
flush his previously pale face, and he would have 
closed his eyes again, in the hope of prolonging 
the novel rapture, if Rosie’s voice, in- evident 
terror, had not roused him. 

“Harry, get up; my uncle will be here 
directly. Don’t let him find you like this, 
and,” almost whispering in his ear, “I’m 
afraid of Ned, he seems as though he meant to 
hurt me.” 

Her warm breath upon his cheek would have 
lulled him into a dream of love, but the thought 


Ee 





of danger to: her made the lad spring to his feet 
amd confront his late opponent again, even 
though his head was still giddy from the effect 
of'the blow. 

Ned Milstead, however, had no further desire 
to fight. He had won the first round, but had 
lost the prize, and though jealousy and hatred 


‘were in‘his heart he could not help feeling that 


he had no longer any pretext for continuing the 
battle on the present occasion. He was not a 
lad of many words, however. His thoughts did 
not flow quickly, nor could: he easily find expres- 
sion for them, so he only said, with a coarse 
oath, as he thrust his clenched fists into his 
pockets : 

** Oi’ll spoil yer sweet’eartin’ ’vor ’ee, that a 
woll ef I zwings fort?” 

Then he shambled away, not a minute too 
soon either, for Mm Vane’s voice was heard 
giving orders to the mem as he commons 
the fields, and Ned: knew that. 
rated no loitering or wasteof titte:om. thie 


“Weohan still ached with) excrusivting paim.| 
his forehead between the 


eyes ard : 
rang. Had he-dired. te do se, heiwould! Itve 
remained where he was anid! Have: gone witout 
the meal, though he was hangry, 
for neither love nor fear had deprived’ him of 
his appetite. 

This was out of the question, however; 
Farmer Vane, allowed: no. ing, either at 
work or at meal-time. He always dined.in the 
big stone hall at the long oak table that. went. 
the whole lengthof one side of the room. Two 
cloths were laid on this table, one of very. dif- 
ferent. quality to the other, while the salt 
divided the upper from-the lower parti 

The master of the house, with his niece 
Rosie, and the housekeeper, with her son, sat 
above the salt, where the white cloth was 
spread; while the workmen who lived in the 
house and the farm apprentices took their 
places by the, whitey-brown covering at the 
lower end, below the salt. 

It was an old-fashioned way cf living,. espe- 
eially for a man so wealthy as: Squire Vane. 
Had his wife been in good health and able to 
take her proper position in the house, matters 
might have been different; but:for mamy years 
past she had never left her room, and. her 
husband, who disliked solitude, and. who would 
never /have. eaten a hearty dinner if compelled 
to sit down to table alone, insisted upon conti- 
nuing the good old habit that had been general 
in his father’s days. 

This was the custom: at. South Hall, even 
when visitors came, for the people who stayed 
to dine were always men,, usually well-to-do 
farmers like the squire himself, who, if they 
themselves had given up the old English custom 
of eating at the same board with their, depen- 
dents, had no objection to conform. to the 
practice at South Hall. 

The housekeeper, Mrs, Harcourt, is. still a 
handsome woman,as she sits at the head. of the 
table carving a large joint of pork, which is 
savoury enough to make the youngest: plough- 
boy fidget in his seat with impatience as he 


counts the long line of hungry people who mus 
be-served before*his own-turn ‘comes. 

Mrs. Harcourt noticed that her son’s seat was 
vacant, but*she made no comment, the squire 
would be sure to do that quickly enough. % 
she carved away at her joint, helping tie 
master first, Miss Rosie afterwards, and keeping 
Charlotte, the servant in attendance, employe 
in carrying well-filled plates-te the lower end of 
the table, where huge suet puddings, piles o 
potatoes and other vegetables, were place 
before the men so that they could help then. 
selves. 

« Where’s thelad'?” asks the squire’s voice, 
sternly glancing at Harry’s empty seat. 

At that instant the boy came into the rom 
‘looking awkward and crestfallen, with the con. 
seiousness that adowempairs of eyes were fixed, 

his discoloured fitew: 





“TI beg yousspardom sity for being late,” be 
said, as his seat 


‘This: witheoue:Resitationfor he was obliged 


» and he knew 


» fist, dida't 


With whickthe Begaw te eat: his dinner withs 
tites evem though the squirecontinue 


hasnt aspaele ofthe spirit of thy 

he'd ie agross: with: the: wildest of us, 
tlike a tam: cock, and when 
“ee’d’done he’d never show a bruise like that 
about-him; your mother’s bringing you up 
Myoretlilte-agirl than a boy. You'll never be the 
man your father was.” 

«I hope he won’t in some things,” here intet- 
posed Mrs. Harcourt, coming to her son’s rescue. 
“Riding straight to hounds is all very well, but 
gambling, drinking, and. swearing, and squat- 
dering his substance, and leaving a widow to 

work for her own living isn’t an example to be 

followed. I believe in head work; it pays 
better than hand, and Harry will do credit to 
the education he’s getting. Eat your dinner, 
lad; we'd all bruise if we were banged hari 
enough.” 

And Mrs. Harcourt began to carve a fresh 
supply of pork all round, finding, as may be 
supposed, but very little time for her owl 
repast. 

Rosie meanwhile had been very silent, het 
cheeks were red as the flower’ whose name she 
bore, for she was painfully conscious of bein; 
in some measure, the cause of that ugly swell- 
ing on poor Harry’s forehead, and of the slight- 
ing comments that the squire was making abou 
him ; but she did not utter a word, and it migi! 

was thankful, that atten- 
to, amyone. rather 
herself. 

As soon as they had-eaten their dinners, and 
received a nod of permission from Mrs. Har 
court, the farm labourers slonched. out of ti? 
room, the squire poured himself out a glass 
wine, and having pushed the decanter towards 
his housekeeper. said : f 

“ Now, Harry; out with it, lad. Howdid yo 
come with. that swollen face ?” ’ 

«Tf you please; sir, I had a. fight witha lod 
but I’d rather not talk about it.” ; 

“Ah, well; keep it to yourself; I s’pose 3° 
marked him in return.” 

“No, I didn’t, sir; but. I'll go and get sow’ 
thing on it if you please.” 





“ Ay, do; there, dame, look after your boy 
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wrap him | up in: cotton wool, he’s more tender 
than a girl; andy, Rosie, you and I:ll go and see 
the missus; she: gota letter this; morning that 
worries her?” 

Rosie aequiesced, and'slipped ber small.hand 
into the big palm of the man! she: called her 
uncle; but she turned her dark blue eyes-upon 
Harry with sucha glance of tender sympathy 
that he quite forgot: his pain as. well, as: the 
cquire’s slighting remarks. in, the delightful 
consciousness that she. was not’ indifferent to 
him. Mrs. Harcourt likewise saw the glance, 
noted its effect, and her own heart. gavea sudden 
throb of apprehensive terror. 

The shadow of a- great. trouble seemed to.loom 
before her as those two children smiled. upon 
each other, and when.the door closed upon the 
squire and the girl, and the lad‘ turned to face 
his mother, he started'to see that her cheeks 
were ashy in‘their hue. 

“ Mother, what is it?’ he asked, in alarm, 
pouring out a glass of water and holding it to 
her lips, while he léd her toa chair. “You feel 
faint,” he wenton. <“ Shall I loosem your dress 
or call Charlotte ?”” 

“No, I’m better,” she replied, with a gasp, 
“but I’m rather-upset'to-day. Someof Rosie’s 
grand relations have been writing about her. 
A cousin of her mether’s—a Lady: Mabel 
Marmion—is coming here’ next! week, and:may- 
hap she’ll take the girl away with her.” 

“Take Rosie away?” asked Harry, in dismay, 
“and never let her come back again?” 

“No, she'll never come back if she once 
leaves South Hall; I know them fine folks too 
well. Lady Mabel will come down to see if 
Rosie’s pretty, and if she-thinks she’ll serve her 
purpose .she’ll take her away and bring her up 
to be as proud and selfish as herself, and she’ll 
sell her to the highest bidder. If a man is 
ever so wicked or ever so old, if he’s got money 
or a title she’I] make the girl marry him. I’ve 
seen it done before, and if I live long enough 
ll see it in. But I’m better now, dear. 
Pll get something for your bruises.” - 

Harry made no effort to detain her. Her 
words had sunk into his heart like lead. 

Rosie would be taken away, and. he should 
never see her again. That was what his 
mother had been telling him. But his mind 
refused to accept the blighting prospect, for a 
small voice in his soul seemed to tell him that 
life could not be such a hideous blank to him, 
that toil, and devotion, and patience would 
not be all in vain, and that at last his love 
would win her. 





CHAPTER II. 


UNDFR RIPE APPLES. 


When the voices of children are heard.on the green, 
And whisperings are in the dell; 

My heart is at rest within my breast, 
And everything else is well. 


Szverat days have elapsed since Harry 
Harcourt and Ned Milstead fought in the lane 
for the love of Rosie Redesdalé: The bruise on 
Harry’s forehead’ has almost disappeared, and 
Ned Milstead has taken himself off to parts un-. 
known to his parents. “’Gwine to seek my 
fortin’ and come whoam a rich man and ma: 
Miss Rosie” was all the information his mother 
could get out of him as he hooked a small 
bundle on the end of his'stick, swung it over 
his shoulder, and started off on the high-road to 
London. 

Mrs. Milstead was wise enough not to repeat 
the latter part of her son’s remark, since she 
knew if it came to the squire’s ears her husband 
Would also be sent about his business, and she 
pm a compelled to leave her snug cottage 
th only a ve’ oor prospect of the chang 
being for the better. r wis 

She loved Rosie Redesdale none the more, 

Owever, for being directly or indirectly the 
cause of her son leaving home, and whatever 
else Mrs. Milstead might be she certainly was 
& good hater, 
thu bConscious of all the ill-feeling and spite 
fut might have such influence upon her 

uvure life, however, Rosie Redesdale was, at 





this period, as happy as the birds, as: bright 
and beautiful as the flowers, and almostvas free 
from care. Everybody seemed: to love and 
admire her. Mrs. Vane, from: her’ sick: couch, 
called the girl her “sunbeam.” The squire 
gave all thelove-of his‘ childless heart to her. 
and was never too cross or too busy to: attend to 
her slightest whim. He was» always: ready to 


‘take her to one of the orchards; andi shake the’|) 


boughs on which the» most. delicious: apples 
grew, or to mount her on one of: his» hunters, 
and gallop off with her across country, pausing 
for neither hedge nor ditch, tothe terror, as much 
as the admiration, of those who'witnessed the 
daring of the child. 

Mrs: Harcourt also loved her as if) she had 
been: her: own daughter; and, no matter how 
busy she might: be with the cares of’ tie house- 
hold,.and dairy, and poultry, and.all the other 
incessant calls upon her’time and attention, she 
was never so. much engaged: as to trust the 


But Harry did not dare to press his attentions 
or his company upon the girl. The distance be- 
tween them seemed to have widened sadly since 
that unlucky: morning of the fight in the lane. 
Mrs. Harcourt’s announcement of the expected 
arrival of Lady Mabel Marmion had opened tne 
boy’s eyes to the difficulties that lay in his 
ipath. 

Pye had'to make his own way in the world, 
‘and. sttive to achieve wealth wherewith to buy 
back his father’s lands, and he also felt that, as 
a matter of honour, he had his father’s debts to 
pay, for; as I have said, Mr. Harcourt died a 
bankrupt. ‘ 

| This:would lave been enough to daunt him 
even if’ Rosie had only been Squire Vane’s 
daughter; but’now her aristocratic relatives in 
the background would of course make success 
all the harder: So he hung back disheartened, 
fearing lest’ his presumption might have 
offended her, and not daring te join her when 


brushing: of: Rosie’s' beautiful hair’ to other} she so palpably avoided him. 


hands than:her own, or to: let anyone: else see 
her safelyinte bed.and give’ her’ the-last kiss 


before she went to sleep. 


$0, thoughthe girl had_no living father: or 
mother; she-missed none of the- tenderness and 
affection that the. fondest parents could have 


lavished: upom her. 
It was 


smiled: upon him. 


For Harry was as much superior in mind and 
person to the youths of his own age. in the 
neighbourhood as Resie was to the squires’ and 
farmers’ daughters whom she occasionally met. 

From the day when she first arrived at South 
Hall, and was greeted by: faces:that were all 


strange to her, she-and: Harry had been friends. 

The boy of fourteen was a r and com- 
panion forthe little girlof ten. He helped her 
over places; he frightened away the 
turkeys when they case gobbling after her; he 
drove off a vicious old:ram who seemed to enter- 
tain a special spite against her. He laughed 
at her fear of cows, helped her in rearing young 
broods of ducks and: chickens; robbed the 
orchard of its finest’ fruit-to put into her poeket, 
and, best of all, in the long winter evenings, 
when outdoor enjoyment was inrpossible,.he 
told her wonderful and heart-thrilling stories 
of adventure in distant lands, and of the deeds 
of great heroes and the mighty men: of old, to 
which stories she would sit listening in: breath- 
less eagerness, wishing only that she also had 
been a boy and a hero. 

So they had grown up side by side: he ap- 
proaching manhood; she with: thonghts and 
fancies all vague and shadowy,.achild in heart 
and years, but with the strange; romantic 
dreams of dawning womanhood ever flitting 
through her mind: and colouring’ all her for- 
ward-looking. thoughts. with blue: and gold. 
Ned Milstead’s words had brought about a 
change inthe relations of these two—a change 
never to be entirely done away! with. 

It seemed as though he had flashed an un- 
holy light into the secret hearts: of this inno- 
cent girl and boy—had ruthlessly laid bare their 
most sacred feelings, and almost tainted the 
atmosphere they lived in with the breathvof his 
own coarse nature. 

Rosie took to hiding herself away in odd 
corners by herself to muse and dream and 
wonder what love was, and why boys and men 
would always fight for love and what they hoped 
to.gain in such contests. It was. alla mystery 
to her, but if liking meant loving, then of 
course she loved Harry, though why he should 
fight that ugly, vulgar Ned Milstead.on her 
account was a thing she could: not understand. 

These thoughts and dreams and: wonderment 
of hers, however, made her:shy. : 

She no longer sought Harry; no longer sent 
him to do her’ whimsical will; or taxed his 
ingenuity to amuse her. Instead of all that 
she avoided him, even while she’ furtively 
watched to see if he observed it, or was follow- 
ing her. 


s boyish: love, however, that 
was the sweetest incense to the girl’s: heart. 
Harry, who was so.clever and so handsome; 
and:who wasalso so indifferent to the charms of 
the: many rosy-cheeked maids who so often 


This. condition of things could: not: continue 
long, however: They ate at the same: table, 
lived!in the same:house, and had no other: com- 
panions of'their own age save each other. 
Harry was at home ail day, for though the holi- 
days should have been over, the grammar 
school in Cothelworth was still closed, the men 
who had been carrying on some necessary’ re- 
pairs having suddenly struck work and left the 
building only half-roofed, so, though he was 
studying hard at home, hoping some day to win 
a scholarship that would help to cover his ex- 
penses at Oxford, he had much more time 
upon his hands than when the school was open. 

Five days after Ned Milstead’s departure the 
harvest, which was rather late this year, com- 
menced on the South Hall estate. 

The weather had been uncertain and showery 
or the wheat would have been cut and garnered 
before this, and now that harvest had actually 
begun every hand on the farm that could be 
pressed into the service was at work. 

Harry put aside his books cheerfully, for 
though he never meant to be a farmer he was 
quite willing to make himself useful when 
necessity required him to do so, and; of course, 
all the usual farm work had to be attended to in 
addition to the extra toil of harvesting. 

“You and Rosie can count the sheep and 
drive in the cows, and help to bring out the tea 
and cider to the men,” the squire had said to 
Harry, as he walked off to the harvest field, and 
a‘hot flash mounted to the faees of both boy 
and girl as they: heard it. 

There was an awkward silence when they 
were leftalone. Rosie was the first to speak. 

«‘ Which does uncle wish us to do first?” she 
asked—‘ take out the tea and cider, or drive in 
the cows, or count the sheep? I don’t know 
which comes first; we hadn’t anything of the 
kind to do last year.” 

**No, there were more hands to be got, and 
the weather wasn’t so uncertain, so there wasn’t 
such a hurry. But Pll goand ask mother, the 
cows and the sheep will come last, I think.’ 

Mrs. Harcourt laughed at his doubts. 

«?Tis well you’re not meant for a farmer,” 
she said’; “the tea is ready and the men are 
hung It’s all in the spring cart. Charlotte’s 
in the field helping to bind the corn, and she’ll 
give a hand to put things straight. Do you 
think you can manage, Rosie? Mind, there is 
a big plum cake cut up, and you should hand 
that round yourself.” 

This, with many more injunctions, was said 
by Mrs. Harcourt as she watched the children 
drive off in thespring cart. 

Their appearance was welcomed by the 
reapers, who threw down their reaping-hooks, 
and soon showed a hearty appreciation of the 
liberal provision made for them. 

Rosie and Harry were too busy to be able to 
think of any little coolness that might exist 
between them, for the demands for tea and cake 
and bread-and-butter were for a time incessant, 
and when at length they drove back to the 
house the pony had a very much lighter load 
behind him. 

They had taken their own tea and driven in 
the cows, and the evening was drawing near 
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when they set off together for the leat meadow 
to count the sheep. 

The path lay through two fields, then through 
a wide orchard to the leat which gave its name 
to the meadow on the opposite side, where a 
large flock of sheep was grazing. 

For a little while Harry and his companion 
walked along laughing and talking as though 
nothing had ever occurred to interrupt the har- 
mony of the relations between them; but when 
they had got about halfway through the orchard 
they both became silent, and neither could think 
of any appropriate observation to make. 

The ground was very steep. A brook or leat 
ran gurgling at the bottom of the orchard, 
hastening to join the river, that was likewise 
hurrying through the valley on its way to join 
the sea. Watercress grew there in abundance, 
and the branches of the trees were loaded with 
ripe, glowing apples, some ‘yellow as balls of 
gold, others rosy-cheeked as any country maiden. 

The birds were singing their evening song, 
a frightened rabbit sprang from the long grass 
and startled the children as it scurried away, 
the sun glinted brightly through the laden 
branches of the trees, and here and there in the 
hedges a purple foxglove, blooming late, looked 
gorgeous and stately, and seemed like a queen 
among the less brightly-coloured flowers of 
autumn, which grew in such wild luxuriance 
all about. 

* Would you like an apple?” asked the lad, 
shyly pointing to some Golden Stubbards that 
hung temptingly overhead. 

“Yes, 1 should dearly,” was the reply, for 
this apple, even at South Hall, was a luxury, 
there being only one or two trees of the kind on 
the whole estate. 

So the tree was shaken, and a shower of 
golden balls fell at their feet. 

There was a good deal of scrambling and 
laughing as they picked up their spoil, and when 
all their pockets were full there was still a 
goodly heap in Rosie’s apron. 

“What a lot came down!” said Harry, look- 
ing at the number somewhat ruefully, and yet 
reluctant to leave them on the ground to decay. 

“Yes; we'd better sit down and eat them,” 
was the practical suggestion. ‘Uncle will be 
cross if he sees so many lying about.” 

They began to eat—at first as though they 
could dispose of any quantity, but after a time 
they became more fastidious, and only the 
ripest found favour in their eyes, and when one 
more delicious than another was discovered it 
was but natura] that they should each take a 
bite of it by turns, for would it not have been 
greedy for the lucky possessor of such a prize to 
have eaten it all? 

But a feast of apples, even if they were deli- 
cious enough to have grown in Eden, must end 
at last. 

Harry suddenly remembered the sheep, and 
sprang to his feet, and Rosie reluctantly enough 
followed his example. 

The sunlight was gone. Under the trees it 
had become dark and gloomy, and, seeing her 
stumble, Harry took her hand and helped her 
along. 

They were out of the orchard at last, but a 
five-barred gate had to be climbed, and though 
Harry was over in a minute, it was not quite 
such an easy matter for Rosie to follow. 

For as she was jumping down her foot 
slipped, and if Harry had not caught her in his 
arms, she must have fallen forward heavily upon 
her face. 

“ My darling!” exclaimed the lad, excitedly, 
“you should never get over like that, you 
might have killed yourself!” and he held her 
tightly in his arms, as though to make certain 
that she was unhurt. 

She laughed, but her face was pale, and she 
still felt the effect of the shock which his sudden 
clasp had given her, but she gently released 
herself as she said : 

“It was that horrid nail.” Then ina lower, 
more uncertain tone: “ _I—feel giddy.” 

He put his arms round her again and sup- 
ported her. After a few seconds she felt better, 
and looked up at him, so strong and so gentle, 
and he, feasting his eyes on her sweet face, felt 
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an irresistible impulse come over him, and he 
bent down and softly kissed her. 

A tremor came over the girl, and again she 
withdrew herself from his encircling arms, 
but not in anger, only with a modest, shrink- 
ing delicacy that might have been more natural 
in a-girl nearer to womanhood than she was, 
and yet with a strange wonder in her mind that 
was 1n itself altogether childish. 

* You are not angry with me, darling ?” he 
asked, with loving humility. 

** No,” slowly. 

«Then give me one kiss—only one.” 

“IT can’t,” with shy reluctance, as she hung 
her head and moved on a step or two. 

I must confess that the tone and manner in 
which “I can’t” was said sounded very much 
like an invitation to come and take what was 
denied, so Harry construed it at any rate, for 
he was soon at her side with his arm round her 
waist, repeating his previous audacious proceed- 
ing, and so persisting in his entreaties that— 
perhaps to get rid of him and silence his im- 
portunities—the kiss he pleaded for was given 
to him. 

A bat, almost striking their faces as it flew 
past them, made the boy and girl start and look 
up suddenly to see that already one lone star 
was shining down upon them; that the even 
gloam was rapidly shading into night, and to re- 
member with something like dismay that the 
sheep were not yet counted. 

*<If we don’t make haste we shan’t be able 
to see them,” said Rosie, anxiously; “‘and how 
they will wonder at home what has become of 
us.” 

“Yes, we have no tim@ to lose,” was the 
reply. 

Then, hand-in-hand, they\\hastened on to the 
meadow. There were nearly two hundred sheep, 
and they seemed to-night to have a more de- 
cided objection than usual to being numbered. 
Perhaps the absence of their enemy, the dog, 
made them more perverse, but certain it is that 
they manifested so strong an inclination to run 
together, and leap over one another, and other- 
wise misbehave themselves, that Harry and 
Rosie had to drive them into a corner and count 
them over three times before they could be 
satisfied that they were all there. 

Their work done, the children hastened home- 
ward, avoiding the orchard, and taking the 
nearest way; but when they came in sight of the 
house they knew from the blaze of light that 
streamed through the dining-room window that 
the reapers were at supper. 

«Do make haste,” urged Rosie. 

But even as she said this she herself stood 
still. 

«There’s a light in the drawing-room,” she 
said, breathlessly; “‘the wax candles are lit. 
Some visitors must have come. Who can it be 
that they would use the drawing-room for ?” 

** Perhaps it’s your aunt come to take you 
away from South Hall; you won’t go, Rosie, 
will you?” asked Harry, with genuine alarm in 
his voice. 

«No, I won’t -if I can help it,” with a sigh; 
**but from what I remember of Aunt Mabel she 
makes everybody do just what she likes.” 

«“ But, Rosie, if she takes you away I shall 
never see you again, and you will forget me, 
but I shall never, never forget you.” 

“T won’t forget you, Harry; I shall always 
remember you, and I shall never be quite happy 
if I am away from you.” 

«Then will you promise to be my wife when 
we are both grown up ?” with passionate eager- 
ness. 

“Your wife!’ wonderingly ; “to be with you 
always ? As mamma and papa were before they 
died ?” 

“ Yes, darling; promise me that you will be- 
fore anyone else can come between us.” 





“ Of course I will; I should always like to be 
with you, Harry. What a jolly time we shall 
have when we are married ; you’ll tell me fairy | 
tales every evening, won’t you ?” | 

Harry smiled almost sadly. Fairy tales and 
the stern realities of life which he would have 
to face before the prize he looked forward to 
could be his own were so wide apart that the 


girl’s very childishness made him feel that he 
was building his happiness on a sandy founda- 
tion, and that he was grasping at what might 
prove nothing more than a shadow. It was 
useless to express his fears, however, and he 
only said, tenderly : 

“I will do everything you wish, Rosie ; I will 
spend all my life in trying to make you happy.” 

*« How nice. Then we'll get up to-morrow 
morning and go blackberrying; that shall be 
the beginning of what you will do to make me 
happy.” 

And she laughed a rippling peal of laughter 
that went through the open window of the 
drawing-room, and that made Mrs. Harcourt say, 
with an expression of relief on her face : 

“ Here they are at last!” 

« And a nice time of night for my niece to be 
out in the fields with a ploughboy,” replied a 
cold, proud voice, that falling on the ears of 
the children as they stood in the shadow of the 
garden made them clasp each other’s hands 
involuntarily. 

“You won’t forget me?” asked Harry, in a 
low, troubled tone. 

“No, I'll never forget you, and I will always 
love you,” was the reply. 

Then she flung her arms round his neck, gave 
him one kiss, and ran into the house. 


(To be Continued.) 








BATHING CHILDREN. 


Some mothers think, when their children get 
beyond two or three years of age, the frequent 
entire bath can be dispensed with. If some of 
the main facts of physiology were well known 
and understood, every one would perceive that 
cleanliness of the skin is one of the conditions of 
good health. It happens when bathing is dis- 
regarded that the lungs, kidneys, or bowels have 
more than their own apportionment of work. 
If these are strong and healthy, they may bear 
the tax with little apparent injury, but, in most 
cases, a lowering of the vitality and tone of the 
system ensues. ' 

Large bathtubs are pleasant and convenient, 
but not indispensable to the proper cleaning of 
the skin. A speedy sponging of the body in 
cold water, followed by friction in pure air, 13 
all that is necessary. 

When disinclined to use water, I find a 
thorough application of the flesh-brush to the 
whole person an admirable substitute; espe- 
cially, on retiring, it relieves nervousness, 
equalizes the circulation, and induces quiet 
sleep. 

~ Sey above all, should see that their 
children are well bathed. If their skins are 
kept active and healthy there will not be half 
the danger from fevers, colds, and eruptive dis- 
eases. If your little one is cross or troublesome, 
and finds no occupation that pleases him, tty 
the effect of a bath; sometimes it is magical; 
and, if tired, ‘he will go to sleep, and awaken 
bright, cheerful, and happy. Do not, though, 
as I have seen some parents do, plunge a chil 
in cold water when he screams and shrinks from 
it, thinking you are doing a good deed. Nature 
must be the guide; if your child has a nervous 
constitution, a shock of this kind is only exhaust 
ing and injurious.—M. 








Tur flesh of the zebra is the best animal food 
in Africa. ; 

Tux ordinary strength of an elephant is cal 
culated as equal to that of 147 men. 

Do not use water pails that have beet 

inted on the inside; it is dangerous 
Pealth. 

Iy a man can have everything, it takes * 
good deal to make him happy. When, on e 
other hand, a man is so poor that he ca? 
have anything, it takes very little to make him 


happy. 
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HER 
HUSBAND'S SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Frank Berivam’s Wife,” “ Strong Tempta- 
tion,” &c., Jc. 
——____@——_————— 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PARTING. 


And the heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns. 
Moore. 


THE young countess had her own way. Lord 
Fairleigh had begun his married life by yield- 
ing to his wife’s every wish ; he could hardly 
begin a different line of conduct now. So my 
lady moved to the purple rooms and enjoyed 
their delicate beauty ; but as the days wore on 
her husband’s face grew graver and more care- 
worn, and the imperceptible cloud between 
them deepened. 

Rosamond looked far less out of health than 
the earl. The pure country air, the repose of 
her new life, and the solving of that awful doubt 
that some reason existed for her husband keep- 
ing her away from the Court, all these causes 
combined to bring back our heroine’s bloom. 
Her cheeks grew round again, and the heavy, 
tired look passed from her face. 

_ Hugh saw the change in his wife and rejoiced. 
‘ever was love more intense or passionate than 
that he had given to Rosamond, but he had 


_ other anxieties pressing heavily upon him. The 


hapless creature who also called herself 
Countess of Fairleigh, whom he was bound by 
4 solemn oath to protect and guard, was daily 
gtowing worse. From a harmless lunatic she 
had become dangerous. 
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(TEMPTATION. ] 


Susan Green and her assistant, James, ful- 
filled the trust faithfully, but at any moment 
their charge might prove too much for them. 
The wisest, the most prudent course would have 
been to remove the ill-fated Bianca to an 
asylum for the insane, but in spite of the doctor’s 
remonstrances and the tearful entreaties of Mrs. 
Ward and her sister, the earl positively refused 
to take this step; he would not drive the un- 
happy lady away. 

Whatever claim she had on him, whatever 
spell linked her fate and his, he would not send 
her among strangers; and yet at any moment 
she might escape from her keepers and force 
herself into Rosamond’s presence. She was of 
a passionately jealous nature even in the days 
when she had been sane. He himself was the 
one love of her life. 

When you weigh all these facts you will see 
the earl’s life was not an easeful one, that his 
brain must be racked with two never-ending 
cares—the safety of his dear wife, and the pre- 
servation of his secret. 

The doctor came daily, but he could do little. 
| Lord Fairleigh obstinately refused to follow his 
jadvice. He had been for years the trusted 
| friend of the family at the court; he could 
| hardly take upon himself to betray the secret 

the earl wished so much to keep; he had no 
| power over Bianca ; it was Lord Fairleigh alone 
| who could control her. His voice could soothe 
her fiercest ravings, his request induce her to 
take food and rest. 

Think what his life was. Outwardly he had 
to pursue the even tenour of his way, to be con- 
stantly with Rosamond, hiding his grim care as 
best he could, receiving their county neigh- 
bours and returning visits, and altogether keep- 
ing up the appearance of a man singularly for- 
tunate and free from care. 

Behind the scenes he was haunted by one 
ceaseless dread. He never felt easy for Kosa- 
mond’s safety if she was out of his sight, and 
yet her affectionate scrutiny: was almost more 
than he could bear. His whole leisure was 
spent in the secret rooms. The first thing in 
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the morning, the last at night, he was there, 
he stole the time fnom his rest. He grew thin 
and worn, and people were quick to observe the 
change. 

“What has come to you, Hugh?” cried 
Squire Thornton, coming over one morning for 
a friendly call, and being struck with his friend’s 
altered face. ‘You look miserably ill. Man 
alive, what’s the matter ?” 

“ I think we overdid it in London, Thornton,” 
using the excuse he generally put forward. 
* We were very gay; we have come down here 
to recruit.” 

* Ah, I ought to congratulate you. I did not 
think when we parted you would be married on 
your return.” 

Hugh laughed a little uneasily. 

«‘ And you—are you a Benedict ?” 

“NotI. Iam waiting still for my wonder- 
ful creature who is to let me woo her instead of 
wooing me.” 

«She seems difficult to meet with.” 

“She'll be found in time. It is always the 
railers against matrimony who are the first 
caught. Do you remember how often you de- 
clared you should never have a wife ?” 

“Will you come and see Lady Fairleigh ? 
I think you will own I have a good excuse for 
changing my mind.” 

The squire assented, and the friends strolled 
together towards the house. Before they had 
reached it a slight, graceful figure advanced to 
meet them. Lord Fairleigh was about to per- 
form the introduction, when Squire Thornton 
stretched out his hand as to an old acquaint- 
ance, and exclaimed, in a tone of genuine plea- 
sure: 

* Miss Keith, is it possible ?” 

“Not Miss Keith,” put in the earl. “ For- 
tunately for me, Thornton, this is Lady Fair- 
leigh. I did not expect to find you old 
friends.” 

«TIT met Mr. Thornton when I was staying at 
Desmond Towers,” said Rosamond, simply. 
* But it is so long ago,” with a smile, turning 
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to the visitor, “that I did not expect you to re- 
member me.’ 

“Yours is not a face easy to forget, Lady | 
Fairleigh. Do you know someone told me you 
were dead ?” 

Rosamond laughed. 

*« Someone was very kind.” 

“The Desmonds are abroad this year, so I 
suppose you have not met them.” 

““No,” with a trifle of constraint in’ her! 
manner. “I have not seen anything of them | 
for years.’ 

«We see a good deal of Dane, though,” said 
the earl, anxious to show there was no brtach’ 
between his wife and her early frien@ay “TI 
think he is oftener at our house than att Aller- 
ton. I suppose he finds his home dull-?” 

There was sueh an expression of surprise: on 
the squire’s honest face that Hugh could’ not’ 
but notice it. He made no remark themy only 
later on, when he was showing: his fries some 
new addition to the- stables, he’ ask@d) sud- 
denly : 

«“Why were you so surprised’ to heat Dane 
was intimate with us?” 

“Surprised! I’m sure I. did not? mean ‘to 
be.” 

“No, but you'were,”” laying” one* haaid on his 
shoulder. “Thornton, you and Lateold allies 
—I have been out of England foresthe tit 
tell me, is there anything in Regitaild Datte’s 
revent life that makes him an unfit imtimasé*for 
me—an unsuitable guest for my ‘wife t8' re- 
ceive ?” 

“ Good gracious !” cried the seyitey- whi» had- 
got into a fix, and did not  séehistwapyeleariy | I 
out. “« Anyone in the county, télb-yow the 
same thing. If any mam’s reférmed, 
that man is Dane; he’s: free f all. hiss| 
liabilities, paid his creditorsin fall; heedeserves 
every man’s good word’’ 

«Then what did you mean?” 

“The last time I met Miss Keith—I mean 
Lady Fairleigh——” 

“The last time you met my wife,” inter- 
posed the earl, with rather a stern look upon his 
face: “I do not see thenecessity of bringing 
her name into this:” ° 

«But I cannot explain without. The last 
time I saw her she was engaged to Sir Regitiald 
Dane, and I could ‘not help being surprised that, 
having lost such a prize, he should care to keep 
his disappointment in mind by perpetually 
visiting at your house.” 

For one instant Hugh, Earl of Fairleigh, was 
silent. We have said once before that he’ was 
net altogether free from the taint of jealousy ; 
his first wife had deceived him, it seemed to him 
Rosamond had done so more cruelly, she had let 
him make her former’ lover—she had conféssed 
she had loved Reginald once—his intimate 
friend, her own constant associate. For one 
instant he could not speak, but he was a very 
proud man, his pride helped him now as nothing 
else could have done. 

“That's a very old story,. Thornton,” he said; 
carelessly slashing a cane he held im his hand. 
“Of course I might have known to what you 
alluded, but I had forgotten it.” 

It was a falsehood, and the man to whomit 
was spoken knew it perfectly, but he liked Hugh 
none the worse for it—he had. a loyal, generous 
nature, he was not clever or eloquent, but-he 
knew quite well the pain Hugh was suffering, 
and he rather respected him for lying to defend 
a woman even from unspoken blame. 

“You have improved the grounds wonder- 
fully,” he said, trying to change the subject and 
stumbling, in his haste, on rather an unfortunate 
one. “I suppose you will make the Court your 
chief home ?” 

** No, I shall never settle here,” cried the earl, 
decidedly, almost fiercely ; ‘ never—I hate Blank- 
shire.” 

And yet until that cruel disclosure he had 
always looked forward to life at the Court ; once 
Bianca removed and his house truly free he had 
meant to make it his future home ; he felt now 
he could not endure to live so near to Allerton. 

He never quite knew’afterwards how he got rid 





of the squire, he never quite remembered the 
rest. of their conversation, he only knew he 


crept back to his study as some stricken 
animal. 

He loved Rosamond so, he had risked so 
much for her sake, and she had deceived 
him, that was the bitter sting; he had given her 
his whole heart and she had swerved from her 
allegiance. 

Looking back with, oh, such painfully- 
sharpened eyes, he saw what he had beem blind 
to all these weeksand months: Rosamond) 
never been at her ease with Sir 
she had never received him quite a+ otter: 
guests: It was-all plain now: she 


« You see, Hugh,” said the girl-wife, simply, 
“T have told lots of people that spot was my 
favourite: Ihave asked the gardener to trim 
the trees; Ihave told my maid she will always 
find me there when I am in the grounds. I 
can’t simply never go near it again without 

saying anything, they would think, me in. 
sane.’ 

How that word grated/om Lord Fairleigh. He 
winced. 

1 should: have thought) my; wishes would 
have some weight with. ete cual criticism. 

to per oor ‘ 





herself, she had striven’ to shun! Conagpastons ; 


\Aind-he, her husband, had driven hebaek i 
ity a dozen times perhaps he h 
baronet his wife’s escort, he had bem. ari 
were; a tool in their hands. 

As he sat slowly pondering over the: 
the door opened noiselessly and 
ims She wore a dress of soft white, theseent of 
hiernamesake flowers was diffused arownd her. 
Never had she looked more beautiful.. She put 
on@hand on her husband's shoulder. 

“Luneh is ready, dear, I thought I would 
come and tell you myself. Has: the squire 


camer?” 

. Yes,” rising moodily to followher. “Why 
di? you never’ mention to me youknew hits, 
Ros#mond ?” 

She laughed. 

Té: went rightout of my head; I saw v 
f at the Towers and I did not payim 
a | to them.” 


Gife was too much occupied by Sit’ Reginald), een 


ee. thought the husband, jealously. 
7 uncheor was-a gloomy meal,.try ass 
wou 
whieh: hung: over her husband; he gave ore 
short 
degrees’ she relaxed: her 

but Rosamond had been: a- petted, in- 
dulged wife, she had never been: called on to 
bear with any exhibition of ill 

“Are you going: out-this, afternoon?” he 
asked, suddenly, when the servants had left the 
room. 

* Yes;” pleased at his sudden interest: im her 
movements. “I have discovered the most charm- 
ing’ arbour, I shall take my book. tere and 
read.” 

She looked so fair and. innocent, there was 
such truth in her clear eyes, that. Hugh’s fears 
relaxed; he absolutely smiled. 

«© And where isthe arbour; little lady? I 
thought I knew every corner of the grounds, 
buat I certainly donot recollect such ‘@ spot.” 

“It isin the shrubbery, Hugh, quiteclose to 
the Laurel Walk, I think that is the prettiest 
part of the grounds.” 

Lord Fairleigh’ started; his face grew pale 
even to his: lips: 

‘What can be the matter, Hugh? are: you 
ill?” cried the wife, in alarm: 

“Tam well enough; Rosamond; you niust not 
go into the Laurel ‘Walk again.” 

The young*countess opened her’eyés‘in great 
astonishment. 

« Are you joking, Hugh? Don’t: you knowI 
have just told you it’is my favourite spot in all 
the grounds ?” 

« You must never go into it again, Rosamond 
—promise me.” 

But his wife’s fair face looked bewildered. 

“T cannot: understand—what objection can 
there be? Hugh, I think sometimes: you have 
grown very mysterious.” 

«Rosamond, you know perfectly’ I should 
never wish anything that was not-for your 


good. 

She shrugged her’shoulders, the countess was’ 
but human. 

“TI wish you would treat me asa rational 
woman, Hugh, and tell me yourobjection. I 
know,” and her voice softened strangely, “‘ you 
wish nothing but my good, only; dear, blind 
obedience is so stupid.” 

« There was a time, Rosamond; when-you did 
not call my wishes stupid?’ 

She stamped with her little foot impatiently 
on the ground ; but Rosamond had naturally a 
sweet temper, she soon grew calm. 
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?”* avlistiiegroudly: “Hugh, long ago, 

told yorMeould bear anything with you, 

dear: I ought to have made one exception. I 
can bear anything save your anger.’ 

“Tam never angry with you, Rosamond. I 
love you always. Only, my darling, my life is 
full of trouble, and sometimes it seems heavier 
{than I can bear.” 

The perspiration: stood imgreat beads upon 
his forehead. He looked strangely worn and 
pale: Rosamond nestled the least bit closer to- 
him. 

“Ts it the old trouble, Hugh? The trouble 
you told me of before we were married? that 
you said might part us ?” 

* Just that, darling.” 

“ Then,” cried the girl, with the rare hopeful- 
ness of her sweet sunshiny nature, “ don’t worry, 
Hugh. I told youthen-I cared for nothing in 
the world so that I had your love. I tell you so 
again. If the trouble come and take everything 
in the world from us, I shall not grumble while 
.I have you.” 

“I don’t think fate will be so cruel as 
ithat.” 

“Is Squire Thornton connected with our 

trouble ?” 

No,” sharply, ‘ why ?” 

«I thought you seemed so sad antl’ grave after 
he had been here.” 

“Put that thought away from you, dear, 
Thornton is a true friend to me.” 

« Are you going out'this afternoon, Hugh ?” 
asked Rosamond, a little timidly. 

“Yes. I am going over to Hichester,” 
naming the nearest market town: ‘I may be 
detained. Don’t wait dinner if I. am not 
home.” 

«Take me with yous” pleaded his wife, “I 
have often wanted to see Elehester, and it’s a 
lovely day.” 

* Not this afternoon,” returned Hugh, “Iam 
too full of business.” $ 

“You are always full of business; Hugh,” said 
his wife, g wlittle,.“if you were a work- 
ing man don ’t believe it couldtake'up more of 
your time.” 

‘Business is an excellent thing in its way, 
you know.” 

**T don’t like it.” 

“ Come as far as the gates with me.” 

He had his Hat and his stick im his hand by 
this time. Rosamond followed him. out into 
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the hall, and took up:her garden hat and para- 
sol. 

“Do you want anything in town?” 

“No,” with a little sigh,.‘ there are one or 
two trifles, but I.don’t think you could. choose 
them.” 

« How shall you spend theafternoon? Come 
and sit under the avenue, it isa shame to stay 
indoors.” , 

«I want to go to the Laurel Walk,” with 
energy. “Hugh, do let:me !” 

«Rosamond, I say you shall not go. I 
have my reasons. It is not a fit walk for 
you.” 

« But it-is part of our own grounds, Hugh; no 
harm could come to: me there,’ protested: the 
countess. 

He saw he had frightened her, and he assumed 
a lighter tone. 

“Tt is barely two years, young lady, since you 
promised to have a particular regard to my 
wishes, ‘ to love, honour, and obey,’ that was it, 
I think, Rosamond.” 

“T suppose I must give in. I think you are 
very unreasonable, Hugh.” 

“So that you:do give in,.I. don’t much mind 
what you think, Rose.” 

“ Well, I won’t go—on one condition.” 

“ Your obedience loses its merits if you make 
a condition.” 

“But it is so easy. Tell me your reasons,and 
I will obey.” 

“Easily. The dark shadow of the trees make 
the Laurel Walk unhealthy. Dr. Grey asked me 
not to let you walk there the other day.” 

His wife broke into a merry laugh. 

“Then why on earth didn’t you say so be- 
fore? Hugh, you have been making a mystery 
out of nothing.” 

She was’ so easily satisfied’; she believed so 
firmly in what her husband said that she did 
not even resent his over-anxiety. And Hugh 
felt disconcerted and guilty at having deceived 
one so trusting. 

They parted at the avenue gates. His last 
thought was that he had her promise, his fare- 
well look at his wife was as she stood there 
waving her handkerchief to him, the sun 
shining on her white dress and gilding the 
waves of her soft hair—her face was. full of 
love and a strange undefined content; she 
looked wonderfully happy. 

How little Hugh thought then of the weary 
time that would elapse before he saw that face 
again—that sweet face, dearer to him than the 
whole world. Waking and sleeping it was to 
haunt him for weary nights and days. How 
little he guessed on his return his home was to 
be desolate and Rosamond away. 

Often in the dark, sad aftertime that followed 
he loved to picture her as she stood there in 
her white dress, the autumn sunshine pouring 
its warm rays upon’ her head and ‘kissing the 
waves of her hair. 





CHAPTER XX. 
CONVINCED. 


No hinge, nor loop, 
Tohangadoubton. SHAKESPEARE: 


Rosamonp, Lapy FarrusicH remained ‘quite 
ten minutes where her husband had left her 
straining her eyes into space as though she 
would fain see the very last of her darling. At 
length she turned to retrace her steps with a 
strange leaden weight at her heart. 

There was nothing in her interview with 
Hugh to have caused this. On the contrary, if 
he had been a little despotical his every word 
and action seemed to prove how tenderly he 
loved her. And yet Rosamond felt uneasy, her 
mind was full of a strange sense of coming evil. 
She was not by nature hysterical, and yet she 
would have given worlds to have buried her 
head on some kindly shoulder, and have sobbed 
aloud for what she could hardly have told. 

She stood lingeringly in the hall, instead of 
going to her own room, and so she was visible 
when Sir Reginald Dane came to make an after- 





noon call. The servant could:not deny her, as 
she had been already seen. 

«‘ What a lovely day,” cried the baronet, when 
he had taken the hand Lady Fairleigh could 
not. refuse, as the footman was looking on. 
“Were you going into the grounds? May I 
escort you ?” 

“T was just coming in.” 

“ But you: have your hat still on. Be per- 
suaded ; it is such a lovely afternoon.” 

Rosamond yielded. Against every instinct 
she passed out through the glass doors at Sir 
Reginald’s side. 

“Lord Fairleigh has gone over to Elchester 
on business.” 

“What a busy man he seems. When you 
were in London, you know, he was always being 
sent for by his steward and bailiff.” 

An artful remark, being intended to remind 
Rosamond that neither of these retainers really 
existed. The countess understood the allusion, 
but she passed it over. 

“Hugh is always: busy.” she said,. simply. 
*T do not think an idle life would suit him.” 

‘* Elchester’s a pretty little town-enough ; of 
course, you know it.” 

“T have never been there.’ 

‘ «You should have gone in with the earl to- 
ay.” 

It was on Rosamond’s lips to explain. why 
she had not, but she relapsed into silence ; they 
were ina lonely part of the grounds now, and 
Sir Reginald waxed confidential. 

“1 have not forgotten all the cruel things 
you said to me the other day,” he began, in a 
low, rich voice. ‘“ But Iam generous; I have 
come over this afternoon, Rosamond, to warn 
you of a great peril.” 

Rosamond shivered in the summer sunshine. 

“T think you are the bane of my life!” she 
cried, impulsively. “Yow always: bring bad 
news. Sir Reginald, I should like never to see 
you again !” 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of her 
declaration. Sir Reginald might blind himself 
to it as much.as he could, the fact. remained. 
Rosamond’s girlish love had turned to a fierce, 
angry hatred. 

“You are ungrateful,” he said, cuttingly ; 
“but be warned of your danger. My brother- 
in-law might have a right to protect you if he 
were in England.” 

«The Countess of Fairleigh seeks and aecepts 
no protection but her husband’s, sir,” returned 
Rosamond, haughtily. 

“The Countess of Fairleigh may require 
none; you, however, require much !” 

No suspicion of his meaning came to our 
heroine. He went on, abruptly : 

«There has always been a shadow on your 
married life—always. The earl kept a secret 
from you; a secret that has cost him dearly ; 
a secret to keep which he banished you from 
the Court,, as’ he will soon try to banish you 
again.” 

Rosamond was but human. Every word of 
her husband’s last. interview with: her returned 
to her mind. A wild desire possessed her to 
know the truth. 

“Sir Reginald,” she said, slowly, and there 
was @ sort of calm dignity in her words which 
her manner lacked before, “‘I believe nothing 
without proof. You are avowedly angry with 
my husband. Why should I accept your testi- 
mony against him without proof ?” 

«« There’s enough proof, and to spare: Name 
what will convince you.” 

« Tf my husband has a secret, it is‘connected 
with the Laurel Walk.” 

“Precisely. Lord Fairleigh’s secret is con- 
cealed in the Laurel Walk ; he fears if you fre- 
quent the spot too much you will discover 


The very word came from Rosamond in an- 
guish. It was more like a moan of pain than 
anything else. 

«You are young and beautiful, and the earl 
loved you,” returned Sir Reginald, eagerly ; “I 
never deny he loved you. You had no father 
or brother to make inquiries, so the thing was 





easy enough; but it was a cruel deception to 
practise on an innocent girl like you.” 

“Sir Reginald!” cried Rosamond, almost 
beside herself, “every word you utter’is a 
deliberate insult.” 

« And yet true,” in asolemn voice. ‘“ Long 
before you were married to the Earl of Pairleigu 
he had gone through that ceremony with anotier 
lady.’” 

Rosamond fairly laughed, the relief was so 
great. 

“Ts that all ?” she cried, gaily; ‘‘of course I 
knew that before I married him. Why, before 
even I was introduced to him I knew he was a 
widower.” 

“He was no widower,” lowering his voice to 
an almost inaudible key, and yet speaking so 
clearly his unhappy listener did not lose a 
syllable ; ‘‘the poor lady the law calls Countess 
Fairleigh is alive.” 

« Impossible,” cried Rosamond ; “ you are the 
dupe of some conspiracy, or else you are trying 
to deceive me. [ tell you my husband’s first 
wife died years ago before even he came into the 
title.” 

« And I tell you, Rosamond—I will not give 
you the title to which you have no claim—that 
here in two secret rooms the unhappy countess 
is confined; she isinsane. Lord Fairleigh had 
every excuse for bigamy—he was tied for life to 
a lunatic, and he met you, he could not bear to 
lose you, and so he cruelly deceived you, and, but 
for an accident, you might never have known 
the truth.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Why did the earl keep you shut out from 
the Court? Why did he come down alone, 
avowedly on business with people who have no 
existence? Why does the doctor come to the 
Court every day and sometimes oftener ?”’ 

«I cannot tell.” 

“* Have you ever been to the Laurel Walk— 
have you ever asked your husband to take you 
there ?”” 

She shivered. 

“T am answered,” said the baronet, gravely. 
“ Well, will you let me take you there now ? Let 
me.” 

Forgetting her promise, forgetting her hus- 
band’s wishes, eager only to clear him from all 
blame and convince his enemy she did not be- 
lieve him—perhaps in her heart of heart a little 
uneasy—the girl-wife consented. 

Very slowly and deliberately Sir Reginald led 
the way. Arrived before the very arbour Rosa- 
mond had spoken of he directed her attention 
to the wall of the house. 

** Youare brave enough ? you are sure you are 
not afraid ?” 

“IT can bear anything to screen my husband 
from calumnies such as yours,” she said, 
proudly. 

Sir Reginald pushed back the ivy which 
clambered thickly up the house, his hand touched 
a spring, a door flew back, disclosing a small 
staircase ; he motioned Rosamond to follow him, 
and began to ascend. 

The young countess felt her very feet sinking 
under her, but she did not give way; closely 
she followed her guide, the quickened beating of 
her heart her only sign of agitation. The 
baronet pushed open a door and entered. A 
woman of exquisite beauty was stretched on a 
sofa. She started up at the sight of the in- 
truders. 

“ Goaway, I hate you.” 

“Don’t be vexed, Lady Fairleigh,” cried Sir 
Reginald, addressing himself’ to the stranger 
and not to Rosamond, who winced at hearing her 
own name applied to another. “I have come to 
ask how you are this afternoon.” 

I’m better. Hugh’s gone to Elchester, you 
can’t see him.” 

«We came to see you, not your husband. You 
are very pleased now the earl is staying at the 
Court, I suppose ?” 

The maniac shook her head. 

« He leaves me often, it’s very cruel of him, 
he knows I never sleep unless he holds my head, 
and I don’t like to eat if he’s not here, because 
Susan Green wants to poison me. But he seldom 
comes.” 
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** Who is Susan Green ?” 

** She’s my servant, but she does what Hugh 
tells her.” 

*‘ Perhaps she thinks he knows best.” 

« But I’m a countess.” 

« Countess of Fairleigh.” 

“T was so pleased when I was called that first 
—so very pleased ; it sounded so much nicer than 
Bianca, but now I’m going to be Queen of 
Spain.” ‘ 

“We must be going,” said Reginald, still 
standing between Rosamond and the lunatic, 
but the young wife pushed him suddenly aside 
and faced her enemy. 

‘Are you really Lady Fairleigh ?” 

«Yes ;” then as her eyes caught the other’s 
her whole face changed, it grew livid with 
anger. “I'll kill you! I’ve seen you talk to 
Hugh; you shall not, he’s mine—mine, I tell 
you, mine!’ 

Sir Reginald sprang forward—he was only just 
in time; with one hand he pushed Bianca back 
upon the sofa, with the other he dragged Rosa- 
mond towards the door. 

“Fly for your life,” he said, eagerly, as he 
slammed it behind them, then they both hurried 
along the passage, down the staircase back into 
the open air. 

It was only then that he ventured to look at 
Rosamond, and he saw her clear eyes filled with a 
nameless horror, her mouth drawn with anguish. 
If he had ever doubted thai she loved the earl 
he doubted no longer now. 

‘It was a cruel proof,” he said, half apologeti- 
caliy, “ but it has succeeded ; you will thank me 
some day.” 

“IT shall never thank you—never,” came 
bitterly from her white lips; “you have taught 
me my misery, but do you think I am grateful 
to you for the lesson? I love him with all my 
heart and soul, and now I must leave him. I 
a you—I believe I shall hate you till I 

ie. 

They were almost out of the Laurel Walk 
now ; she raised her hand abruptly. 

“Go,” she said to him, in a voice of authority, 
“go. You have worked misery enough, you 
have filled my cup of sorrow, there is nothing 
more youcando. Go; alll pray is that I may 
never see your face again.” 

And in utter silence he retreated. 

Left alone Rosamond walked very slowly to- 
wards the house. 

She doubted nothing, all seemed one hideous 
certainty; she knew quite well that Hugh had 
always told her prudence and wisdom were 
against their marriage, through’ his whole 
wooing he had shown her that he feared his love 
might bring her trouble—and now ? 

Even in that moment of supreme anguish the 
girl's heart never uttered a reproach. Rosamond 
knew he had sinned for love of her, his whole 
heart was hers; she must leave him, her home 
was hers no longer, she must wander forth into 
the world a wretched exile. But yet she never 
regretted having known Hugh’: he had brought 
into her life some pleasurable hours; she 
loved him—she might never see his face again, 
but she should go down to her grave loving 
him. 

Long ago, when she discovered Sir Reginald 
had deceived her, at one stroke she lost her 
faith in him and her love, now she seemed only 
to care the more for Hugh. There was this dif- 
ference—one man’s love had not stood the test 
of poverty, the other had sinned for love of her, 
it was easier to forgive the greater sinner. 

Going into the library, she hastily took up a 
small volume bound in biue, which bore the date 
of her husband’s succession to the earldom, it 
was a copy of the peerage. She turned to the 
name Fairleigh and read the fatal line: 

** Hugh, Earl of—, born 18—, married 18— to 
Bianca di Gabrielli.” 

She closed the book with a noiseless sob—that 
very year, according to Hugh, his wife must 
have been in her grave. 


(To de Continued.) 





SEAL ROCKS. 


Tuer seal rocks off San Francisco are well 
worth seeing. There isa weird fascination in 
them—something so hideously uncanny in the 
swarm of sprawling things that rear themselves 
about among the jagged fissures, and so utterly 
unlike any other known voice of animate or 
inanimate nature is the hoarse, deep that 
goes up incessantly from all the million throats, 
and predominates over the thunders of the ocean 
itself. 

Every rock, from the base to the peak, is alive 
with shapeless things in perpetual motion, 
tumbling over each other, twisting, rolling, 
fighting in clumsy fashion with their uncouth 
flippers, or plunging with marvellously smooth, 
graceful curves into the boiling foam that breaks 
all around their rocky fortresses. Some are 
tawny brown or yellow, and these have had their 
coats dried by the sun after afew hours’ basking 
on the rocks; but those who have just wiggled 
up out of the surf area dull slaty-black, and 
look like animated bags of wet gutta-percha. 

All ages and sizes are represented, from the 
monarch of the colony,a gray old giant who 
might weigh some three thousand pounds, down 
to the babies who are just learning to wriggle 
and leap after the fashion of their mammas, and 
add their infant notes to the general chorus. 
The sight is wonderfully interesting to the 
initiated. 





FACETIA. 


Tur Sunpay Scuoon Centenary.—We all 
know the questionable proverb that Reformed 
Rakes make the best husbands. Going back a 
century, and looking at what our street Arabs 
were a hundred years ago, and what they are 
now—though still bad enough Heaven and the 
other place both know—in one case at least we 
feel that “ Raikes’ Reformation” has been the 
best husbandry. —Punch. 


A MOVE FOR THE MISSIONARIES. 


Wurruer are the Jesuits expelled the other 
day from the Rue de Sévresto go? The Vol- 
tairian members of the French Government will 
perhaps reply, “ From Sévres to China.” 

—Punch. 
TRULY CONSCIENTIOUS. 


« Ang you asleep, dearest ?”’ 

“Yes, mamma, and the doctor particularly 
said that I needn’t be waked to take my medi- 
cine.” (Snores.) —Punch. 


Burrow Memsers.—Rabbits. —Punch. 


Tue baker’s business should be profitable; 
a good part of his stock is rising while he 
sleeps. 

“Never mistake perspiration for inspira- 
tion,” said an old minister, in his charge to a 
young pastor just being ordained. 

Every dog has his day, but the night be- 
longs to the cats. 


WHEN a party of gentleman and ladies were 
climbing to the top of a high church tower, one 
hot day, a gentleman remarked, “ This is rather 
a spiral flight of steps.” ‘To:which a lady re- 
joined, “ Yes, perspiral,” and she wiped her 
brow as she spoke. 


HOLD YARD THERE! 


In disputed cab-fare cases distances are re- 
ferred to the police for measurement. Do the 
latter make their “‘ Scotland Yard” their lineal 
standard ? —Fun. 


CAuTION To THOSE wHO GO TO SLEEP ON 
Rattway Journgeys.—Trains, as a rule, run 
over “sleepers.” —Fan. 

“TueeE,” said a charming lady, with a 
naive expression that made her face radiant, 
pointing to an ebony case of chinaware, “ that 
is my brick-bat cabinet.” 


AN IN-TOLL-ERABLE MISTAKE. 


WE notice that during the ceremony of 
“freeing the bridges” the bells of Putney, 
Hammersmith, and Wandsworth churches rang 
merry peals. This was scarcely consistent. On 
such an occasion, when tolls were being virtually 
buried, it would surely have been more appro- 
priate had the bells been tolled ! —Fun. 


QUITE CONTENT. 


Lavy: “ How is it you stand talking to the 
postman so long every morning, Mary ?” 

Mary: “Please, mum, he’s my _ sweet- 
heart.” 

Lapy: “Ah, Mary, sweethearts are the 
primeval cause of all sorrow.” 

Mary: “ Well, mum, if they’s the prime-evil, 
I don’t want no better nor wusser.” —Fun. 


“ TAKE IT FOR A SIGN.” 


Tourist: “The sky is red to-night, friend; 
what is it a sign of ?” ’ 

CountrrmaN: “Dunno, zur. Dunno no 
signs hereabout, zur, ’cept sign o’ the King’s 
Heed.” —Fun. 

AN AWFUL CRAMMER. 

Proprietor (of boarding-house, taking stout 
guest aside): ‘* You’ll excuse me, Mr. Sharpset, 
but your appetite is so large that I shall be com- 
pelled to charge you a shilling extra. It can’t 
be done at two shillings !”’ 

Diner: “No. For heaven’s sake don’t do 
that. I can eat two shillings’ worth easy ; but 
if I have to do taree—I really— afraid I should 
—but I'll try !” —Punch. 


Tue only game that a grumbler indulges in 
is croak-eh. 


A younG man boasted that he had a well- 
-stored mind, whereupon a young lady mur- 
sured, “ What a pity we can’t find out where 
he stored it.” 


Some say that smoking injures the eyesight: 
But this is not true. The boy with a pipe in 
his mouth can see his father a hundred yards 
off. 

OH. 


Wry is an Irish farmer who runs away with- 
out paying rent like an officer in the army ?— 
Why, because he is a left tenant.—A-ha! 

—Judy. 

Sometruine Like a Goop Recipzr.—How to 
renovate kid gloves—Pay four and sixpence for 
a new pair. —Judy. 

«“THaT Is THE QuEsTIon.”—Can flogging 
garotter be said to be “paying off a back 
score ”’ ? —Judy. 


Tue Enp or tHe Lonpon Szgason.—The 
West End. —Judy. 


Weppine Rines.—The Bells! —Judy. 


Cause anp Erract.—Family jars are very 

frequently caused by a man being in his cups. 
—Judy. 
DIFFERENCE IN MOTHERS. 

Tommy (whose mamma had been reading to 
him about Eve and the Serpent) : “‘ She wasn’t 
like you, mamma, for you’re afraid of a mouse.” 

—Judy. 

A wan may beright and yet be left. 


He was informed that a lady had called tosee 
him in hisabsence. ‘A lady,” he mused aloud, 
“a lady?” Upon an accurate description he 
suddenly brightened up and added, “ Oh, dat vas 
no lady; dat vas my vife !” 


An advertisement in a certain paper says: 
“ Parties absenting themselves from the city for 
the summer, or a trip abroad, can have their 
silver taken from their residences during their 
absence.” 


Wuatever objections may be urged to the 
theory of capital punishment, it must be ad- 
mitted that when a man is hung it is a lesson 
to him. 


Ir is awful hard to realise that a woman is a2 
angel when one sees her pick up a clothes-prop 
fourteen feet long to drive a two-ounce chicken 





out of the garden. 
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CURIOUS. 


Is it really a fact that a statue diminishes 
in size when exposed to a shower of rain?— 
Certainly, because it instantly becomes astatue- 
wet. —Judy. 


LeaisLaTion.—M.P.-rical remedying. 
—Funny Folks. 


EPIGRAMMITAPH. 
(On a Dead Dyer.) 
Dyeing he lived ; now life is o’er, 
And after death he dyes no more. 
—Funny Folks. 


APPROPRIATELY ANxIous TO ‘“ SAVE THEIR 
Bacon.’—The Liver-y Companies. 
—Funny Folks. 
SUITABLE. 


Wy should the letter “t” be supremely 
prized by cloth manufacturers?—Because it 
makes weeds into tweeds. —Funny Folks. 


A-NYMPH-ATIC COMPLIMENT. 


Soms admirers compare the graceful amphi- 
bian, Miss Beckwith, to a river goddess. She 
does, indeed, resemble some aquatic dive-in-ity. 

—Funny Folks. 


Born For Eacu Oruer.—The man of straw 
and a grass widow. —Funny Folks. 


A “Srrerxine’? PARLIAMENTARY ANOMALY. 
—Issuing a “ whip” in support of a motion for 
abolishing the “ lash” in the Army and Navy. 

—Funny Folks. 

Tue Worst Position in THE Hovuss.—Op- 

position. —Funny Folks. 


Goop Morro ror THE Prace Socrerr.— 
“War ‘to’ the Knife.” —Funny Folks. 


Morro ror THE “ RapicaAL CoBBLERS” OF 
NorTHAMPTON.—“ Let the Shoemaker stick to 
his ‘ Iconoc-last.’ ” —Funny Folks. 


Tue “Cask” or Mr. Braptaven.—The 
Clock Tower. —Funny Folks. 


CONSIDERATE. 


We are assured that it is out of pure goodwill 
to the publican that some Ministerialists would 
grant to him, as to other harassed animals, a 
Sunday “ close season.” —Funny Folks. 


« Pig-nic PROvENDER.”’—Pork-pies and ham- 
sandwiches. —Funny Folks. 


Goop Gamg or Cakps To Pray on Boarp 
Surp.—* Water ”-loo. —Funny Folks. 


“You look good enough to eat,” said he, 
looking over her shoulder into the mirror. 
“Food for reflection,” she replied, without a 
smile. 


Tue frog is an emblem of hope; he is 
eternally springing. 

Tue number of one-armed young men seen 
driving out with young ladies these summer 
evenings is truly appalling. An old soldier at 
our elbow says that one arm is invariably lost 
during an engagement. 


THE conductor who divided his collections 
with the company claimed that it was a fare 
arrangement. 

MAGISTERIAL MEMS. 


MagisTRATEs spend many dull days—often 
opening cases to find nothing in ’em; but 
seen is often given by seeing the witness 

Ox. 

Grammar is constantly taught in police-courts. 
The magistrate, when in the mood, will cite cases 
and parse a sentence. 

The court is always right during the day, but 
at night it is invariably left. 

Some policemen attain to high rank, and even 
the lowest of them are men of some station. 

Que strange anomaly is that prisoners are 
always charged before they receive anything. 

The poor-box is called so because there is never 
any cash in it—the money that is given is always 
out of it. 

Though ignorant prisoners do not understand 
long words, they always know the meaning of a 
short sentence. — Moonshine. 





W8Y does a country preparing to filch its | 


neighbour’s land resemble an actor walking off 
the stage? — Because it is proceeding to 
an(n)exit. —Moonshine. 
BE SLOW AND SURE. 
(scknE—Smith’s office.) 

Brown: “Ah, good-day, Smith. Just lend 
me a——” 

SmiruH: “No! I’ve lent you quite enough, 
you owe me over five pounds now.” 

Brown: “ But I only want a pen——’ 

Smitu: “ Penny or pound, it’s all the same to 
me.” 
Brown: “ But I want a pen and ink to write 
out a cheque, but as you won’t do so I’ll call 
another day. Ta-ta.” 

Smith wishes he hadn’t been in such a hurry 


now. —Moonsbine. 
Tar Vane or a CuurcH.—A clerical cox- 
comb. —Moonshine. 








COLOUR OF THE HAIR. 


GREAT nervous shocks sometimes cause the 
hair to turn white in afew hours. The case of 
Marie Antoinette is one of the most tender and 
touching on record, for ina single night her rich, 
dark hair was changed to silver gray. In its 
natural state it was pale auburn in colour, and 
of a silky texture. 

On the other hand, gray hair has been known 
to become dark. Nazarelia,a man one hundred 
and five years old, was in 1774 at Vienna pre- 
sented by nature with a new set of teeth and a 
restoration of the black hair of his youth. John 
Weeks died aged one hundred and fourteen and 
was blessed with a regeneration of the colour of 
his hair a short time before his death, and Sir 
John Sinclair, a Scotchman, dying at one hun- 
dred and ten, rejoiced in a youthful head of hair 
during the latter years of his life. 

A New York physician reports the case of a 
man who had three changes of his hair from 
black to white during his life, the first taking 
place when he was about thirty-five years of 
age. 

“Variegated hair,’ which is alternately 
banded black and white, is noted among the 
hirsute curiosities of nature, and green and blue 
hair have been described by. some authorities ; 
but these colours owe their production to the 
influence of surroundingsin which their subjects 
live, the green hair belonging to those who work 
in copper mines and blue to those whose occupa- 
tion is cobalt mining. Workers in indigo also 
have blue hair. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
COUNTING THE CosT. 


What profits me my name ?— 

Pleasure to have it none, to lose it pain ; 

Now grown a part of me—but whut use in it ? 
To make men worse by making my sin known, 


THERE was considerable stir and excitement 
going on to-day at the Manor House. Several 
miserable events were we know connected with 
it, and it was universally believed that Lady 
Allington detested it, but on Clarice’s wedding 
day nothing but the echoes of merriment and 
jollity were heard behind its walls. 

The gardeners, in the first place, were im- 
mensely busy sending in splendid bouquets from 





the conservatories to grace the table on which 
the wedding breakfast would be prepared. 

October’s latest fruits were carefully hus- 
banded against the auspicious occasion, and 
nothing was talked of in the village but this 
marriage between two people so evidently suited 
to each other. 

The servants all had presents of new dresses ; 
in fact giving and receiving presents seemed 
the order of the day. But Clarice decidedly re- 
fused to have many bridesmaids. She had so 
very few young friends she said, why should she 
be followed up the aisle by a dozen strangers, 
six dressed in blue and six in pink like china 
dolls, as Lady. Tresilian desired ? Why should 
she please her future mother-in-law ? 

Clarice indeed showed signs of “temper” 
during the wedding preparations, and convinced 
Zama that all the time her heart was else- 
where. 

“It seems wonderful that the very two per- 
sons who ought to marry should have taken 
such a fancy to each other, don’t it ?”’ Mrs. Steele, 
the housekeeper, was saying, her mouth full of 
hot toast, as the servants all sat at breakfast. 

Mrs. Steele was a very “ knowing ”’ old person ; 
she fancied her niece Mary knew more than she 
cared to reveal about Miss Clarice and her 
affairs, and on this, the wedding morning, she 
was very greedy of news. 

“It’s generally quite the contrary with gentle- 
folks, isn’t it, aunt ?’’ said Mary, anxious to turn 
the subject. She was very sorry for her poor 
young mistress, who had got herself into such 
terrible trouble. 

‘* But they don’t seem none too fond of each 
other from all I’ve seen,” said the gardener, 
tying up some flowers; “they don’t sit love- 
making on that rustic seat under the chestnut 
that’s just made for courting. Sir Herbert’s a 
proud gentleman, I’m sure of it,and I’m think- 
ing he’ll play the master too—whether his love 
is hot or cold.” 

‘It’s the money he’s after,” said Mrs. Steele, 
tossing her head. ‘Master takes such whims 
into his head—to tell two people they ought to 
marry in order to inherit his wealth is the very 
way to set’em against each other.” 

‘Have you seen the dresses that came last 
night from Regent Street, aunt?” asked Mary, 
rising and glancing at her silver watch. She 
must soon go to her young lady and dress ner 
hair. 

“Yes. I took a peep at’em, and so we all 
did last night after supper. Tighter skirts than 
ever seem to be still in fashion ; it makes 
Englishwomen look like them Indian squaws 
we saw at the play—figures are all very well as 
God made ’em, but strapped in so tight is what 
I call disfiguring.” 

“Miss Clarice didn’t want a gay wedding,” 
said Mary at the door, “and I call it sensible of 
her too.” 

“Ain’t she proud of her bargain then?” 
laughed the housekeeper; “ don’tshe want to trot 
him out and show him off in Avonmere? If she 
don’t then there’s no love between ’em. Iain’t 
quite blind, my dear, though I don’t go into the 
world, but that girl’s sly—very sly. I allays 
said it—she’s an artful young cat, and she’s 
got another lover as she likes better than Sir 
Herbert.” 


Mary shook her head, and then vanished up- 
stairs to her young mistress. She half dreaded 
to see her at this great crisis of her life. Sir 
Herbert was not quite the icicle his brother 
and mother sincerely believed he was. There 
was nothing of the firebrand or volcano abovt 
him, but he had a strong, passionate nature for 
all his outward coldness, and he had begun to 
love this beautiful, wayward Clarice whom he 
had been in a measure ordered to marry. 

Her coquettish, daring wilfulness aroused a 
desire to conquer. He meant to make her love 
him—madly too—one day, but he knew at present 
she was quite indifferent to him, and he allowed 
her to believe he cared nothing for her. But 
on this, the morning of his wedding-day, he 
cannot hide from himself the conviction that 
she may have one of those rarely faithful 
natures whose love lasts their lives. 
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“Is it possible Clarice clings to the memory 
of that scamp, Dudley Ivors?’ mused Sir Her- 
bert, glancing at her portrait in his locket. 
* Well, we must see if love cannot tame her a 
second time. Ili begin on a new principle and 
try an experiment on my capricious bride. She 
thinks I’m an easy-going, frivolous, mercenary 
fool. Perhaps she’ll havea different opinion of 
me before long.” 

He wished to make his bride in love with him 
at.some time or other. This marriage would 
be such a cold-blooded affair were mere barter 
and calculation alone to work. It was all very 
well for everything to be cool and polished as 
ice for outsiders who look on, but for the wedded 
pair themselves eestasies were not amiss, while 
even a good downright quarrel, with plenty of 
tears and kisses and repentance after would be 
welcome—anything but this cold, killing neutral 
indifference. 

“ How can I make the child love me?” mused 
the expectant bridegroom, still holding her por- 
trait before him. “How can I move her out 
of her stolidity? Shall I make a tremendous 
scene—women adore scenes—rave, tear my hair, 
scold her, kiss her all in turn, or shail I play 
the modern Sir Charles Grandison, and go in 
for polished refinement and extra politeness of 
manner? Oh, hang it, anything must be better 
than our dreadful calm, business-like way of 
behaving together.” 

Fear and hope are leve’s symbols. Lovers 
are never so happy as when crosses and trials 
meet them, while a state of suspense and 
anguish is the very greatest incitement to the 
tender passion. But how-ean Sir Herbert raffle 
and agitate the becalmed state of Clarice’s soul ? 
As his wife, suspense, fear and hope, even if 
they had ever existed, are done away with. 

Shall they be? Can he devise no change of 
treatment, no original method of stirring those 
stagnant sentiments? He was a clever man, 
and he began to understand Clarice better than 
she quite fancied any man would. As Sir Her- 
bert thus reflected, Clarice, deluged with eau 
de cologne, lay on a sofa in her bedroom wear- 
ing a loose white dressing-gown. Her eyes 
looked large and wan; her eyelids heavy from 
want of rest. 

This was worse than a loveless marriage; it 
was—alas ! no marriage at all~a mere mockery 
of the sacred tie. But she meant to go through 
with it pluckily to the end and dare everything. 
Clarice dearly loved wealth and position. “ Fate 
or Folly’ had made her Dudley’s miserable 
victim, but for ten years he was safe under loek 
and key, she knew. She cared-nothing about 
being an unloved wife—many wives led loveless 
lives and seemed to have a very good time of 
it in other ways—but she did care ‘that Sir 
Richard should have faith in her till the end— 
the end that was growing now terribly near. 

“Does your head ache as much to-day, 
miss?” Mary asked, as Clarice rose languidly 
from the sofa. 

**T’ve no headache at all,” Clariee answered, 
lifting her arms from above her pillow (she was 
growing hardened and defiant; suffering was 
making her coldly desperate), “and I’m quite 
ready for you to dress my hair.” 

All night long had Clarice sat.at the open 
window, while the soft night air, blowing 
about her temples, had calmed her nerves. 
None had watched her anguish save-a few bats 
and night moths—foolish insects that resembled 
herself in that they often courted their own de- 
struction. 

The door opened, and Zama entered. She 
was quite ready, dressed for the wedding, and 
looked superbly lovely. She gave Clarice an 
affectionate kiss, and regarded her wistfully. 
Was she thinking of Lilian, who ought to have 
been here robed for her bridal ? 

“My dear girl, Ido hope you'll be happy with 
Sir Herbert,” Zama said, wishing Clariee would 
be more demonstrative. 

“T daresay we shall get on very well to- 
gether,” said the bride, toying with a diamond 
bracelet. 

“Oh! child, it isn’t love which makes you 
speak like that.” 


** Of course not,” said Clarice, smiling, ‘who 
ever thought:it was? Wehave been made to 
marry and wedon’t want to gush over our bliss. 
Well,” sighing, “I don’t suppose we shall 
quarrel more in the end, perhaps, if we don’t 
begin under illusions.” 

** What has changed you, Clarice, lately ?” 

“TI don’t know,” cried Clarice, her voice 
breaking, and then she flung her arms round 
Zama’s neck, trembling im :every limb. 

« Ah !-dear, you cared too well for that other 
man, I saw it allalong. Youlove Dudley Ivors 
—you would have rather followed him to prison 
than have'married Sir Herbert. Speak freely 
to me, ehild, I have-a woman’s heart.” 

* No, no, no,” sobbed Clarice, too terrified to 
trust herself'to-words. ‘ Please-don’t:say that, 
dear Lady Allington, or ever mention his name 
to me.” 

“Time presses, my lady,” Mary here inter- 
posed, *‘and Miss Clarice’s hair isn’t finished yet, 
and there’s the satin dress to lace, and the 
wreath to arrange, besides the finishing touches 
to give to everything.” 

Guests were indeed arriving—Lady Rankin, 
the Dowager Lady Tresilian, and several others, 
intimate friends, were seated in the flower- 
scented drawing-room — the major-general 
having just sent up a handsome pair of Indian 
jars as his present to the bride. 

“Oh, make haste,” cried Clarice, seating her- 
self at the glass. ‘I must try and look nice to- 
day, you know, to please my—Sir Herbert Tre- 
silian ; but I don’t quite think wreaths of orange 
sprays suit me, my hair is so absurdly black,” 
and the slender, -white-robed figure bends -for- 
ward over her dressing-table to hide her 
emotions. 

Lady Allington, after a few more kindly 
whispered words, withdrew, and the i 
was continued without further interruption. Sir 
Richard awaited Clarice in the dining-room. The 
bridesmaids were already arriving at. the church 
—there were only four, all pretty girls and 
acquaintances of Clarice’s in the neighbour- 
hood. 

They wore pale pink dresses trimmed with 
real old point lace, and white lace hats trimmed 
with ostrich feathers and blush roses. The 
bride’s dress was white satin, embroidered with 
pale pink heather, orange blossoms and heather 
mixed in her wreath, a new Parisian design. 

Clarice was deadly pale as Sir Richard folded 
her in his.arms on this her bridal morn. She 
resembled more a victim on her way to execu- 
tion than.a-wife about to be given away toa 
husband. -She was very sweet and fair to look 
on, but there was no exultant happiness—none 
of the coy, dainty shyness and tremulous blushes 
of an ardent, expectant girl. Clarice’s life was 
enshadowed. by an.act of folly that rendered this 
mockery of marriage a crime, and she knew it— 
but caleulated and risked the evil conse- 
quenees. 

«Tamso ot Sir Herbert does not pretend to 
love me in the least,” -muttered the bride, ere 
entering the dining-room ; ‘“‘we shall both be 
like two ‘icicles, and develope-in. future; into 
a happy married couple, too indifferent to 
quarrel.” 

And yet it-was of the wretched Dudley she 
mused fora brief second—Dudley who hadaroused 
her first love, such as it was, and won and con- 
quered her by sheer force cf will—Dudley, at 
whose side she often longed to be, sharing his 
life and comforting him, till she reflected where 
he was, and that very quickly altered her senti- 
ments. Clarice thought that the misery of an 
estate and position changed for the worse to- 
gether with an absence of comfort and good 
appearance harder to bear than any loss of love. 

«‘ How charming you look to-day, Clarice,” Sir 
Richard was saying, as he went half away across 
the room’ to meet her. 
| And then he thought of his lost Lilian, the 
| fair, smilimg -child who had vanished for ever 
from his lifeand home. 

**T am glad you think I shall do,” said Clarice, 
turning“herself round’ for inspection. ‘‘‘Madam 
Marie has certainly made me a charming dress, 





her cut is unexceptionally good, and ‘Lady ‘Tre- 
silian is such an awful old quiz.” 


—_—_— 


Clarice rattled all this.off hastily to avoid 


bapsse rs. down altogether. Sir Richard sighed, 
** And so we part to-day, my dear girl,” he 
said, taking her hand. 

Clarice felt on the brink of weepimg. Those 
fatal, treacherous tears would spoil all, not only 
ruin her complexion and make her red-eyed and 
swollen about'the mouth and cheeks generally, 
but perhaps drive her half mad and force a con. 
fession to her lips.even at the church’s altar. 

“ No, I will not cry and make an idiot of my- 
self,” she reflected. 

That pained, dreamy voice of his went to her 
heart. 

«You've beenalwaysso good tome, dear Sir 
Richard,” said Clarice, carrying his hand to her 
lips, *Sand Lean’t bear to think I have to leave 
you.” 

She was never original in her expressions of 
gratitude.or regret. 

**But your husband’s home, Clarice, will be 
mine also at any time, and if I die soon—as I 
believe I .shall—to know that you are protected 
by Sir Herbert will relieve my mind of .a great 
weight, for sometimes, child, I think you havea 
weak, unstable nature.” 

This speech drove the tears back at once. 
Clarice knew she must act carefully to the end. 
Was she to lose Canaan when almost in sight of 
the Promised Land ?—lose it and ‘be driven a 

second Hagar into the wilderness for the sake 
of a felon,.even if he:were her husband? She 
would do her best to save herself from the con- 
sequences of her blind, egregious faith and folly. 
She was very glad Sir Richard had not cross- 
questioned her with regard to her love for Sir 
Herbert ; that was evidently a matter of pure 
indifference to him. 

As he took her on his arm up the aisle of the 
-willage church of Avonmere, ;a murmur of ad- 
miration -passed from lip to lip. Only in the 
gallery were discordant voices raised, and these 
were from Mrs. Scratchell and her two daughters, 
Polly and Sarah, who took notes of the pro- 
ceedings. 

This was that’same Cousin Clarice whom they 
had snubbed and disliked in her early girlhood, 
and who had always appeared cold and unthank- 
ful. ‘She had never said good-bye to them 
when leaving Ferndale Cottage, written, or 
taken any notice of them sinee, and Mrs. 
Scratchell, if:a domesticated wife and.an excel- 
lent mother, could be a good hater, a capacity 
for manufacturing light pastry and’ tragical re- 
proaches seeming to keep her aloof from the 
usual weaknesses of her sex. 

Sir Herbert was in love with his bride, and 
so strange are the workings of the mind that 
had she been poor he now would have chosen 
her before other woman. How soft and 
delicate the bloom of her skia ; how wich the 
shining blackness of her hair. She was beauti- 
ful. But what was the meaning of this strange 
flash of terror passing like a shadow over her 
face? What caused it? Dread of ‘him and a 
loveless union ? 

It convinced Sir Herbert that some unplea- 
‘sant mystery enshadowed Clarice’s career, or 
else she was more sensitive'than he believed. 
Her hand trembled as he touched it, andas they 
knelt togetherat the-altar deep sighs escaped 

ighs of relief, had?he only. known, that all 
ee in safety. 

The terror died out of “her face at last,:and a 
sweet girlish smile lingered about her lips. The 
service over, the stirring strains of the Wed- 
ding March pealed through the -aisle, and 
Clarice, on Sir Herbert’s.arm, ‘swept :her long 
satin train past the pews and over theisacred 
remains of various villagers long laid ‘to rest 
beneath the stones. 

Flowers had’ been strewn along the bride’s 
path, and a rather doubtful October sunshine 
flooded the stained-glass window with its'mellow 
light. Mrs. Seratehéll and daughters rushed 
from the gallery-to-get-a peep at Clarice in the 
porch. The footman banged down the steps of 
Sir Herbert’s carriage, a superb brougham 
with faultless bays,and.soon bride and bride- 
groom, seated side by side, were bowled swiftly 





back to the Manor House. 
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As Sir Herbert gazed at Clarice, cold as he 
meant his manner to he, a glance of burning, 
passionate love was in*his eyes—eyes can never 
deceive. It startled Clarice, who sincerely 
hoped this mere marriage of convenience would 
always exist without emotion or sentiment on 
either side. She was perfectly indifferent. 
Here was Sir Herbert Tresilian her partner for 
life ; they would share Sir Richard’s wealth at 
his desire, and there was an end of it. 

« What a farce a loveless maxsiage is,” he 
said, bitterly, releasing her hand. 


He had not even kissed ther. Qlarice, a, 


coquette by nature, wondered ifshe would ever 
hold this man in bondage. 

«“ We must make the best ofitmem;” said ‘the 
bride, with a wretched attempt at smiling, 
shrugging her shoulders and -shivering in her 
satin, diamonds and orange!blessoms as if it were 
winter. 

Sir Herbert began 4overawe ‘her love. He 
wanted to.clasp her tojhistheart:and crush those 
soft -white hands in his,@md/loosen the tightly- 
braided hair, and see ithe mdbile face illumined 
with loye’s light. But the chedked impulse. 
Taming Clarice would them work of time. 

“Ft has pleased eweryone,” the amswered, 
pleasantly, in ‘the tone of «man Malfilling a 
business engagement, “and “thatis ome com- 
fort.” 


——— 


CHAPTERS XL 


MBS. IVORS MARRS MOR CLAIM. 
Some satire keen aaith eritieal— 
Not sorting wi i q 

‘SMABESPEARE. 

Tue wedding ‘breakfast was simply magnifi- 
cent, and on aregalsealent « ce and 
taste. A first-rate Woest-end confectioner had 
received carte. blanche as to the expenditure. 
Everything was to be done well, and no ex- 
pense spared. ‘ 

While the great folks were at church Mrs. 
Steele held a small feception on her own 
account. Villagers stole in on ‘tip-toe to have 
a look at ‘the six snowy wedding-cakes, «with 
their cupids and doves and true-lovers’ knots. 
They stared amazed at the marvellous creations 
in the way of quivering aspic jellies, boned 
turkeys, boars’ ‘heads, and :many-coloured 
creams. 

Grimson was busy in ‘the ‘cellar sorting out 
his various selections of wines, and sherry was 
freely distributed on all sides. “The ‘health of 
the bride and ‘bridegroom was drunk with cheers 
of three times three im the servants’ hall. 
Tender hams and rounds of beef were ‘here ‘in 
eut, and everyone enjoyed themselves ‘finely, 
only Mary Bunce looked’serious, being intensely 
anxious ‘on her young mistress’s account. 

While all the household was’ thus engagei— 
even ' the stolid ‘Scotch gavdeners growing so 
merry over libations of whiskey that they found 
themselves rushing at Mrs. Steele with bouqnets 
till that exeeltent person was decked out like a 
maypole—an elderly woman, with a shapeless 
bonnet, might have been seen prowling along the 
shrubberies. 

She waiteil here till the carriage had set 
down'the bride and bridegroom at the‘hall door 
of the Manor House, and then she mysteriously 
vanished. . 

Clarice. ran hastily across the wide -hall, and 
entered:a little room at the.extreme end jof the 
right wing of the mansion, where she had 
ordered her maid to await her on her return 
from ¢burch. Clarice’s nerves, like her stears, 
were newer safe. She had.a constitutional,al- 
most hysterical, weakness of nature, and she 
knew well that to.gain calmness for the ordeal 
of the wedding breakfast and the speeches she 
must give free vent to. her emotion here, where 
no eyes but Mary’s would be on her. 

“It’s all safely. over, Mary,” -said Clarice, 
wrenching off her glovesand shaking the orange 
blossoms from her hair and breast, as she threw 
herself into achair. “Take away the hateful 


things out of my sight, or I shall go mad !” 
“You've dared it at last, my lady,” said 
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Mary, consolingly. ‘Well, weil, the worst is 
over. I don’t suppose he’ll ever live to come 
out of prison. They say them sentences of ten 
years pretty well settle——” 

‘Hush !” cried Clarice, no longer able to re- 
strain her excitement. ‘Lock that door, and 
don’t speak to me of Dudley at such a time. 
Great Heaven, I’m half distracted! Don’t let 
anyone in tome, not even Lady Allington. I 
must ‘have ten minutes to myself to get it over 
in.” 

She turned her face to the wall, shading the 
light from her eyes, and gave herself up for 
the moment to.an overwhelming grief, in which 
terrormingled. Just as she slowly lifted her 
head, she was conscious of someone watching 
her intently through the half-opened window. 
Clariee drew in her breath with a shuddering 
sob,,and knew, witha flash of instinctive revela- 
tion of the truth, that the man who had be- 
trayed her girlish faith and ruined her peace 
and ‘happiness for ever, who had:got her in his 

meant to tyramnise.over her to the end. 

“Took |’ cried Clarice, paling to the ‘lips. 
“He ‘has been-a traitor through.all; he has be- 


— me to—them!” 
felt invisible mets being cowl coiled 
firmly 


varonnd her, and the’keen, aged eyes sO’ 


fixed on hers read ther agony and rejoiced. 

«?T was the very last card you ‘had to play, 

my poor boy,” snuttered Mrs. Ivors, on the 

walk, “and it*ullibe.aemall annuity for 

f us by-and-bye; but she’s a’bad ‘un to 

throw you ower for the sake of playing the fine 
lady and keeping the property.” 

“etch me some wine, Mary;” «whispered 
Clarice, tootemrified to scarcely breathe ; “‘my 
eourage and strength are failing. I feel so 
daint and siek;and be quick, for I can’t be 
deftailone with’ her.” 

She ‘looked..co amploringly at Mary, there 
was something so goaded and over-wrought in 
her expression that the girl felt the tears rush 
to her eyes. 

«You must pay them hush-money, my lady, 
that’s what it all means. It was a regular plant 
from the beginning ; that Dudley Ivors was a 
villain as I'd. like to settle, he knew you were 
sweet and trusting and got you to do as he 
wanted, knowing the police: were after him, and 
then you'd be bound to.pay. Oh, the wicked- 
ness of them men.” 

Mrs. Ivors, whose ruling eharacteristic was 
decidedly not patience, was not inclined to be 
passive any longer. She tapped at the window 
with her shabby parasol. 

“Let me speak to you,” she said, briskly, 
“and don’t play the fool in there any longer, .or 
T’ll be up to mischief.” 

Clarice flung the wigdow open in.a sudden fit 
of fury. 

“* Mischief—yes, I ean believe it, since you 
brought the wickedest of men into the world 
to imjure the weak who believed in his 
honour.” 

‘Honour indeed. Bifidlesticks'! and you're a 

pretty one you are to talk of honour too. Take 
care, you jade, in your fine-wedding clothes that 
I don’t strip ’em off your back and show you up 
to the bridegroom in your true colours, and make 
you drink the very dregs of disgrace and. shame. 
Take eare, Mrs. Dudley Lvors, that I don’t have 
you taken away to prison too—for, mind you, I 
can.” 
This mixture of vulgarity and insolence seemed 
too odious to bear. Clarice gripped the mantel- 
piece-for support. Her face was haggard and 
colourless. he fearful threat might be earried 
ont, and exposure before Sir Richard, the guests, 
and Sir-Herbert Tresilian condemn her to life- 
long ruin and infamy. 

« Here, my lady, quick, drink off a glass of 
wine,” cried Mary, rushing hastily back into the 
room and locking the doer, ‘fand make 
haste and get rid of her too, for they’re 
all asking after you, and Sir Herbert is.in the 
garden.” 

«‘ What do you:want of me ?” .asked Clarice, 
her fury petrified by the other’s words. 

«T want money.” 

«How much?” 





“'lnat depends, I see you've avery pretty 


bracelet on that left wrist, my dear, you might 
slip it off.” 

“TI daren’t part with that, everyone would 
know, and I’ve no ready money at all.” 

«But I have, my lady,” said Mary, hastily. 
“All my savings as you’ve given me—thirty 
pounds—take it and welcome, to stop the old 
wretch’s mouth.” 

**Don’§ you be abusive in your fine cap- 
ribbons, ay good girl,” said Mrs. Ivors, alert and 
expectant. “I'll take the thirty pounds as a 
beginning, and I’ll leave you both in peace for 
to-day. Ishouldn’t make awery pretty visitor 
at the wedding feast, should I, in this ’ere 
bonnet ?” 

She gave it a shake, and he refractory 
crown parted company from ‘the zest of the 
shape. 

“Run for the gold, Mary,” said «Clarice, 
breathing more freely, “‘and I'll give-you double 
by-and-bye—anything to get xid .of her ‘before 
anyone ‘knows.” 

Mrs. Ivors was inclined to be chatty-and com- 
municative since her views thad:been-so promptly 
met. ; 

‘And don’t you give a thought:to;my poor 
boy who loved you?” she asked,, ring senti- 
mental. “He's only been ruined through his 
own good nature—it was all to oblige a friend 
that he got into trouble; and, oh,he used to 
talk soof youtome. ‘Mother,’\he used to say, 
‘I dream of jher always, by night andday. 1 
fancy her little dark ‘head is on\my bosom, and 
that we're ikissing each other as if it was 
Arcadia.’ Imever knew what Arcadiawas, my 
dear, not having studied the classics,and only 
being a)poor lar atthe best. of times, but I 
suppose it was Paradise.” 

**Your.son was an unserupulous villain,” said 
Clarice, hoarsely ; “ his subsequent.conduct has 
proved it. Had he really loved me, or been 
sorry, or cared for my future, the miserable 
secret would have died with him—but he told 
you and the Scratchells, who hate me, and now 
I shall never be safe or have an hour’s 
peace.” 

She had spoken quickly, but a look of pain 
had taken the place of her former angry, indig- 
nant expression. The softness of her nature 
made it hard for her to speak against the man 
she still loved, and who had ruined her life. 

“It was natural you'd try and keep the-pro- 
perty to yourself,” Mrs. Ivors went on, expan- 
sively. “ I know all about it; but you. must pay 
a good price for ygurfun, and whether or no you 
loved Dudley as a husband or only when ‘he was 
your lover, I gan’t.say. Had it been me I should 
have followed ,him.to the prison, but -women 
differ. Mayhap you’d send him a kind message 
or a word of comfort through me?” 

“He killed my love,” muttered Olarice, 
writhing, “or, rather, it-is dyingbard. I never 
wish to. hear of or see him again--take him no 
message from me; my money ijs;all-he ever 
wanted.” 

«‘ Here, give it to her at-once, my Jady,-they’re 
getting so impatient for‘you. Thirty,pounds all 
in gold,” cried Mary, returning .with the 
money. 

“Yes, hand it down, my dear, I.ean.pour 
them nicely into my little reticule, they won’t 
burn.a‘hole in it, will they ? And you’Ibhear from 
me again by-and-bye.” 

« You can always see my,maid, she will settle 
with you,” said Clarice, relieved, and hastily 
closing the window. 

** All right,” said Mrs. Ivors, moving off with 
her first haul, “either of you will.doso long .as 
we get the cash.” 

A loud tap at the door and Lady Allington 
begged to be admitted. 

‘Why, my dearest Clarice, what is the 
matter ?”’ she cried, startled at her pallor. ‘* Do 
come at once to the dining-room, we shall never 
get through the breakfast and speeches in time 
for youand Sir Herbert to catch the express 
train.” 

“Never mind the train,” said Clarice, con- 
quering herself by a supreme effort, ‘and yet I 
suppose we must. I’m so much better, dear 
Lady Allington; I’ve had some wine and don’t 





feel faint now,” 
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Come and have some champagne, child,” said ! 
Zama, linking her arm in Clarice’s ; “ that’s the 
stuff. Inever could go on the stage without it.” 

Clarice, looking very pale and fair in her rich 
satin, entered the dining-room and took her seat 
by Sir Herbert. Was this girl, so sweet and 
innocent in appearance, after all a dangerous 
schemer ? he wondered. 

He had overheard a portion of that conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Ivors under the little window in 
the Lime Walk. This very meekness and 
docility might afterall be merely assumed. And 
he loved her, that was the sting of it; he was 
sure some mystery, perhaps sin, was connected 
with her past. 

Clarice swallowed off two glasses of champagne 
in succession without tasting the tempting-look- 
ing boned turkey, tongue, and lobster salad on 
her plate. 

You must try and eat something, dear,” 
Zama whispered, “or else you’ll be ill.” 

And the bridesmaids smiled across the table 
at Clarice, each deep in a strong flirtation with 
Sir Herbert’s groomsmen—heavy swells in the 
army, with the long military moustaches girls 
adore. Rupert, having returned to Italy, sent 
his congratulations by letter. 

“Bride looks—aw—deuced miserable,” said 
the. Honourable Charlie Molyneux to the 
prettiest bridesmaid. “Brides ought to be 
jolly and that sort of thing, or else it’s monstrous 
slow for the bridegroom. Hate weddings myself, 
almost as bad as funerals.” 

“Poor Clarice is so loving,” said Miss 
Arminger, soothingly, “ she’s all heart.” 

“Then I’m afraid some other fellah has won 
it before Sir Herbert and cut him out,” said the 
Honourable Charles, refilling their glasses. 
««When I make a fool of myself and propose toa 
girl [ll take care not to be number two.” 

** How could you tell that?” she asked, play- 
fully, making small pellets of her roll. “You 
might be even number three.” 

“ Now that’s a poser, women are so clever. 
How couldI? Well, I’dask some of her young 
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(THE BRIDE’S SECRET.] 


He was interrupted by a speech from Sir 
Richard, which had the-effect of nearly sending 
Clarice off into hysterics and confirmed the 
Honourable Charles’s suspicions. 

““You have lost your orange blossoms,” said 
Sir Herbert, under his breath, as the last 
speaker sat down, having returned thanks for 
the bridesmaids. 

“ Have I ?” touching her hair. 
remember, they fell off.” 

“ And you did not think of replacing them ? 
Can I consider that a compliment to me—your 
husband ?” 

«You don’t care,” she said, slowly, her lips 
quivering. 

He was silent, and then said, coldly : 

** Isn’t it about time for you to dress 
journey now these tiresome speeches 
over ?”” 

** I suppose it is,” said Clarice, rising. 

Was he vexed at anything? She had never 
seen such a look on his face before—a suppressed 
gleam of positive anger. 

« And you have eaten nothing,” he said, point- 
ing to her plate. 

“No, I’m not hungry,” she replied, moving 
away. 

And then Zama and her bridesmaids followed 
her, and, sustained by the wine, Clarice talked 
quite gaily, and donned her rich brown satin 
travelling dress ‘and white chip hat trimmed 
with pearls and ostrich feathers, as if she were 
merely going for a walk. Quantities of old 
slippers and rice in profusion were in readiness 
to be flung after the happy pair. Everyone was 
gathered in the hall to witness the depar- 
ture. 

“Heaven bless you, my dear girl,” said Sir 
Richard, with strong emotion, kissing his 
adopted daughter. 

Clarice murmured a few grateful words, and 
then, after many various embraces, sprang into 
Sir Herbert’s carriage, while Mary took her seat 
by the coachman on Sir Richard’s brougham, 
which followed with the luggage. 
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| groom, his brows darkening, and taking Clarice’s 
_ hand, “and do you know, pretty one, that I mis- 

trust you sadly? You are holding something 
back from me.” 

Clarice faced him almost defiantly. 

“Ts that how you speak to me on our—our 
wedding-day ?” 

“Your lover, my dear madam, handsome 
Dudley Ivors—the trickster, the thief. Heavens! 
are you so false, Clarice ?” 

“Ts it manly to thus reproach me?” said 
Clarice, scarcely daring to speak, and driven at 
last to take refuge in tears. 

**Reproach you! Do I not know there is some 
miserable secret in your past?’ Can you expect 
me to take you to my heart and kiss you on the 
lips and call you my wife, save in name, while 
another man’s image haunts your memory? You 
said our marriage should be a business calcula- 
tion—and it shall be.” 

He set his teeth and almost crushed her little 
white hand in his passionate grip. Where was 
all the amorous adulation she expected? He 
spoke more as a torturer than a lover. 

« But you know you don’t love me,” she said, 
brokenly, “so why should you care, and what 
does it matter ?” 

«Tt matters just this much—TI shall leave 
you, Lady Tresilian, on this our wedding-day. 
Till you are candid with me and confess all tae 
truth I shall be a stranger to you, and the world 
will not guess that we are separated—for we will 
live under the same roof.” 

“Herbert !” gasped Clarice. “Can you mean 
it? It is heartless and cruel—a deadly in- 
sult !” 

« And I shall trace out the woman who visited 
you to-day. Yousee I have learnt something. 
Money seems to do anything with her, and she 
shall be paid by me.” 

Clarice sobbed aloud, burying her pretty head, 
not on his breast, but in the carriage lining. 
Would her sin at last find her out? Or would 
' it be to their mutual interest to be silent ? 


(To ve Continued.) 
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JACK’S FIRST LOVE. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
ENNUI. 


Jack—outside his letters people always named 
him John Vavasour Robertson, Esquire, but in- 
side almost invariably Jack—Jack had come 
back to England after sixteen months of lonely 
rambling in the other countries of Europe. 
He was desperately tired of everything: nearly 
tired of being dlive at all. He was frightfully 
tired of having nothing to do. 

“If I were only a woodcutter, or a gardener, 
or a cobbler, or a miner, or any other fellow 
obliged to work for his living,” he used to think, 
“Tm sure I shouldn’t: be so awfully tired.” 

But when a fellow has five hundred a year, and 
not much superfluous energy, it is difficult for 
him to find anything to do.. He was staying at 
The Chase, feeling more tired of everything 
and everybody than he had ever felt before. 

The Chase was fine old English residénce, and 
George Fell and his wife the pleasantest people 
imaginable. Ji%s.now the house was full of 
visitors. At least six beautiful girls were among 
the company, and each took it in turn to flirt 
with Jack, who was very accomplished in that 
way. But he did not display the slightest incli- 
nation to go beyond flirting. He was so tired 
that he began to hate the trouble of flirting. 

Br aarp. is,” he said to himself, “I’m growing 
old.” 

Jack was twenty-nine. His mother was very 
unhappy and discontented because he would not 
marry and settle down, About once a month 
she wrote to tell him of some young person 
whom she was sure would suit him as a wife. 
She said it was a great shame for a big fellow 
like him to go about the world wasting his life, 
and constantly reminded him that if he did not 





[THE HAND OF FATE. ] 


marry and have children, the estates would in- 
evitably go to his dissipated cousin Morton. 

Can’t help it—don’t care if they do,” Jack 
mostly said to himself, and sometimes wrote to 
his mother. “It would be an awful bother to 
be married, and have to be henpecked, and stop 
at home. Sure I should hang myself in a 
month. Besides, I shan’t ever marry even to 
please the old lady. Girls are all very well in 
their way, but I shouldn’t care to marry one of 
them.” 

One or two of the pretty girls were as near as 
possible to falling in love with Jack. Of this 
awkward danger Jack was sublimely uncon- 
scious. Jack was not vain, although he was as 
handsome as Apollo, and his splendid big black 
eyes said all kinds of sentimental things which 
he never meant they should say. Flirting was 
only fun to him. He feared no harm himself, 
and never knew that it sometimes happened to 
people to be singed in flirting round the flame 
of love. 

One Sunday morning Jack felt so outrage- 
ously tired that he felt he must wander away 
somewhere, anywhere, to escape from the girls 
and fellows who only bothered and wearied him. 
Nobody was more sharp in chaff, more lively in 
general conversation, than Jack, but talk often 
made him more tired than ever. He was dis- 
inclined to go to church in state with the rest of 
the company, and started off for a solitary 
ramble. 

Sad to relate, Jack was rewarded for his ill 
behaviour in not going to church by one of the 
most delicious morningsand loveliest of scenery 
he had ever encountered. But, as we all know, 
temptation always wears an alluring aspect. 
By accident he struck across some fields un- 
known to him, and from them emerged into a 
succession of lanes pretty enough for fairyland. 
Even had a rambler lost count of the exact days 
of the week, he must have known to-day was 
Sunday. A solemn, deep, respful silence lay like 
a blessing over the gently rustling foliage and 
tranquil earth. A soft glow of sunlight made 
the summer air exhilarating as nectar. It was 
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|}anideal June day. The feeling of weariness 


was for a moment lifted from Jack’s soul, and, 
carried away by some strange emotion for which 
he’ could not account, he lifted his hat for a 
moment. 

“Tt would be awfully jolly to stay here for 
ever, like a kind of Robinson Crusoe,” he said 
alond. “Only the sun would set, and the rain 
would come, and Man Friday would be certain 
to crop up somewhere, and spoil the place.” 

One of those singular presentiments which 
sometimes seem to whisper of coming happiness 
floated by him—a momentary sensation that 
some unlooked-for event which would affect him 
for his whole life was about to occur. So vivid 
was this feeling that he felt startled: it was as 
if some one had touched him, and breathed 
words which he had not caught in. their en- 
tirety. Then he laughed at his own foolish 
credulity, and turned the current of his thoughts 
and fancies by wondering how he could find his 
way home again if he should not meet anyone 
to direct him. 

However, he strolled on, lighted a-cigar, and 
gave himself up to the novel pleasure of this 
walk. Presently he came unexpectedly on a 
very small church. It was completely hidden 
under a mantle of ivy—even the windows were 
not distinguishable. Clusters of grand old trees 
almost concealed the ancient churchyard from the 
roadway. <A part of the low wall was broken, 
and Jack walked through. 

As he stood for a moment under one of the 
windows, a sudden rush of music arrested his 
attention. ‘'he unusual beauty of the singing 
struck his ear with pleased surprise. He 
listened with an interest he had never felt 
when hearing the grandest musical services 
in Continental cathedrals. Then the singing 
ended, and a sonorous, musical voice began to 
speak. 

Jack moved close to the porch, and stood 
there. Ina few minutes a wheezy old woman 
came out and began coughing quite close to his 
elbow. This annoyed Jack, and to get out of so 
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ridiculous a vicinity he walked inside the 
church. 

Nobody took any particular notice of him. 
The people were much like all other small 
country congregations, and the preacher’s words 
were not so fimeas his voice. Jack was rather 
sorry for having come in, and would have 
walked out again, only he felt.ashamed to do 
so, as he saavitheypreacher looking at him. But 
his eyes went:rovingwidly about, until all ina 
moment they «were varrestedvat one particular 
spot. 

*y ust there « slanting ‘beam wf auitlight 


straggled through one of ‘the dim stainefi-glass\| i 


windows, amd fell,on a (pretty «straw bat) 
and the longwaves of a girl’s:hair. Wow Task 
had seen, amd admired, /hunfieeds of pretty 
heads before, and in some eases hadwfterward 
flirted desperately «vith ‘their by owners, 
and after that gome aumay Morgotten all 
about them. 

But to-day he félte-eurions jimkerest such .as 
had -never troubled thim vomee thefore. “He 
eagerly watched ‘ferithis theafl “to ttmrn, as he |) 
wished‘to see if 'the ‘fage was/as Mair to look 
upen.as:those undulating waves.ofpale-golden- 
brown tresses. f 

But this one particouvlarhestimemsimed andi 
fixed, even when awtray ibis spercheilifor a few 
minutes on the edge-of Se -_ 
owarbled -softly, theugh dleatly «meygh to 
heard all over Pee pe Bias, : 

Jack felt rather ex d,s e gir 
would not move begause he wasi#ell!to.ece her 
face. At pa torr oa . 
he saw @ resp ent, an 
flutterin past him, ané ‘fly alongttee side 
the girl with the beantiful hain satAfer this un-! 
expected sight magle sher start sanil. turn ‘her 
head. 

As she turned, she-saw,.a stranger standing 
by the door. The intensity of his gaze caught 
her attention. She looked at him for a mo- 
ment, then blushed deeply, amd turned her head 
away again. 

Curiosity is as dangerous as gunpowder to 
play with sometimes. If Jack had not been‘so 
inquisitive about this girl’s face, he would not 
have looked so fixedly at her, and ‘their eyes 
would not have met; ahd Jack would probably 
have gone away and thought no more about 
her. 

Jack was.a.great adept at flirting, but knew 
nothing about love. So Jack was not in the 
slightest degree conscious that he had fallen, 
once and for-all,.in love. 


CHAPTER II. 
LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Jack ‘waited until the service was almost 
over, then he quietly went out, and strolled a 
little way down the churchyard. Presently the 
people came out, and after awhile the :girl with 
the pretty ‘hat and the beautiful hair walked 
out. 

She was certainly bewitchingly lovely, mode- 
rately tall, slender, straight as a young palm 
tree, with the simple dignity of.a princess. The 
face which Jack had wished ‘to see was like a 
picture he had once seen in a gallery in Florence, 
which had haunted him ever since the day he 
caught sight of it in idly rambling through. 

The roses in her complexion, her wistful 
violet -eyes, ‘the delicate nose and kissable, 
mouth, the dimpled chin, were made more 
beautiful .\by ‘the varying expression which 
played over her face even when in r . 

Everybody seemed‘to know this girl, the old 
and the young. The children crowded -ronnd 
her eagerly before fluttering away in different 
directions. But she-was alone, and having re- 
ceived her ovation and faxewells—Jaek felt 
downright.:angry because she allowed some of 
the smaller children to make dashes at her and 
kiss her face—she put up her sunshade, and 
slowly walked away. 

She had nearly touched Jack before she saw 
him, her eyes being bent in thought on the 
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ground. Then she happened to look up. Jack 
could not help it. He stared with all his might 
into these.deep, half-pathetic violet eyes. By 
this timeswverybody had disappeared except the 
clergyman -and the officials belonging to the 
churéh. So nobody saw that these young 
persons remained for two or three minutes as 
if spéll-bonnd. 
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not see any living creature. But in a minute 
or two the cry was repeated, even more impa- 
tiently. Then a pattering step was heard, and 
the pretty childish voice cried : 

§ Oh, Jill, I thought you were lost, or had 
tumbled in the sea, or—oh !” 

A little girl aboutdiwe years of age, with an 
amazing quantity of gélien hair flying about 
her, appeared unexpectedlywa few feet above 
Mack. Evidently she had anticipated seeing a 
familiar face, and her great blue eyes opened 
wery wide on finding a-stranger. She looked 


she jilike some lovely ‘little fairy or nymph of the 
she seemed 


wea. For a moment alarmed, but 


‘|quickly recovered iherself, amd said, with 


ty: 
“40 thonght youwere dill.” 
«But ’m Wack, eyeussee,” answered Mr. 
Sohn Foxeacarteihatiealonghing. “Who is 
ave” 
“As he. the .git] with “the 
spoke 


pale golden- 
him, smiling, 


‘}roseate. In ‘her ‘little ‘blak «silk apron she 


‘held.a quantity of shelis. ‘DBhe mite above 


f Melight amdwserambled down, 
‘Gillian "so surprised at 
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Jack thoughtwhat:a ‘beautifdal 
Heiwas standing jin 
same spot, as 
Gillian tturned, 
his moustach 
openly take any notice whatever, nor did she 
attempt to follow. 


) e she 
a the 
“is Mi 


‘He went! 


i birds 4im their: 
andes geyas aimest-of Jarks. But 
Jack found them more e than ever, 
while the rest of the company were as bad. 
Without asking himself for a reason, he 
marched off in the evening to the little ivy- 
covered church. “2 of 

When he-arrived there, to his great indi 
tion, he found the gates anddoors : fast tamed. 
As ‘he unwillingly turned:away, he saw a:young 
rustic sitting ona stile munching an apple. 

“Isn’t there amy service here in the even- 
ing ?”’ -he politely inquired. 

‘The boy looked at‘him with stolid -surprise, | 
astonished in his slow way that anybody should | 
be so amazingly ignorant. i 
“ Noa, thar bain’t,” he replied, with a crodked | 
grin. 

Jack felt himself to be.in rather ridiewlous 
situation, so he whisked :round .on ‘his heel, 
-withont a word of thanks,.and marched :himself 
sulkily home again. As che strode along ihe 
suddenly thought how absurd it: was:to.call The 
Onase “home,;’’ and ‘then he: thought of his 
mother, and for the first time semembered that 
she must be a little lonely. { 

The next morning he agnin'teek a ramble in | 
the direction of the ivy-cowered church, but 
could not see any human being. A few cows 
were indulging in a late breakfast,iand he met 
a surly old dog returning frem isome -surrepti-. 
tious expedition, but not even:the: hey who had | 
sat on a stile the evening -befone was “to ‘be! 
seen. 

The brightness of the:week-day morning ‘lay 
on the scene, but Jack could not enjoy his) 
ramble as he had done-the day -befare. He 
strode along in an ill-humour, motearing which 
way he went. For a wonder he forgot’ how! 
tired he was; he was something Jike a child, 
whois angry because some coveted ‘treasure :has 
disappeared. 

To -waita whole week for:a:second :chance.of 
seeing the girl with-the pale gold -hair and 
violet eyes would be simply unendurable. The 
slow, monotonous lap-lap of waves «suddenly 
arrested ‘his attention. Jack was :a thorough- 
born Briton, and cherished a passion *for the 
sea. As he quickened his steps, however, a 
childish -voice called, ‘half-tearfully, ‘half- 
angrily : 


out. of her apron. 
Mr. 
of ithe 


family, ““what a pity. 
‘h@}p rte “faizy, stho was 


~ ; fai ' 

pi a wttingsthemumtow little 

Basket which hs tailor “hands. 
iss Gillian, ‘half laughing, 


| thought.her most prudent wourse would be to 


‘the best of an awkward situation, so 
thelped too, and in a few minutes the shells were 
safe in the basket. Then said Jack, calmly: 

“Please are you Jill? Because a young lady 
0f that name was wanted badly a few minutes 

0.” 

“My name is Gillian, but they call me Jill 
at home,” said Miss Trevelyan, smiling shyly. 
«Tiny, we must go home now.” ; 

Tiny.coolly{held out her hand to Jack, evi- 
dently with the idea that he was to accompany 
them. 

“That is wrong, Tiny,’ said \Jill, with 
dignity. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Jack. “I am 
a stranger in this neighbourhood, and I might 
lose my way. Itis very kind of her.” 

Jill looked at him—then they both began to 
laugh. It was some little distance to the house 
where Jill and her mite of a-sister lived, but 
Jack attended.them,'and «ould. not accept Jill’s 
oceasional hints to.go. By degrees be gleaned 
the daughter of Dr. ‘Trewelyan, ‘the : physician ; 
Tiny was ‘her ‘haif«ister, her father having 
married again. —_ departed aay 4 =. dis- 
appeared within «garden .gates, : every 
y+ after thatthe :nepaired to:the:same pretty 
nook'bythe sea. Ina -week, sit seemed as if 
he, Jill, and’Bimy had’ been friends*for years. 

During the week Jack received a letter from 
his mother, urging him ‘to come shome. This 
time she did not saysa word:ontherfavourite 

ic. of ‘his duty (in .respegt ‘to marrying, nor 
she-give-any<iistimet: wishing bim 
retu 


rm. 

“Can’t come,” Jack wrote, withoutassigning 
any special reason for stayingamway. Attheend 
of the next week! Jack and Jill«were engaged. — 

Dr. Trevelyan was — pear er ta vom 
rapid wooing,.and refused.to grant ‘his sanc 
to the marriage ‘until at Jeast six months had 
elapsed. ‘The doctor disapproved ofihasty en- 
gagements and hurried marriages—in theory, 
for he had married Jill’s mother at the end of a 
two months’ aaquaintanceship, and her death, 
after ten years of married life, had nearly 
crushed him. 

Jill told Jack ‘that she had no dowry, but 
Jack:said that did not signify, as he had enough 
forboth. The oday, Dr. ‘Trevelyan refused to 
sanction the engagement Jack had another 1m- 
ploring letter from his mother, begging of him 


to 








«Jill, Jil!” 
Jack stopped and looked »about, but could 


to come home, even if it were only for a short 


‘time. Jack, in the present undeeided state 
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affairs, thought it best to temporize. He wrote 
back briefly, saying he meant to run home 
in a week or two, but couldn’t get away-just 
et. 

: Strange to say, Jack had for awhile forgotten 
all about ‘being so tired. He was so much ab- 
sorbed by :his:immediateafiairs that he had:no 
time«to think: much sabont himself. Dr. Tre- 
velyan didi not object to shis coming to the 
house; the worthy «doctor said “he «wished the 
young people to know more of each other before 
entering into so. solemn a compact as marriage. 
In fact, the doctor said a great «mamy sensible 
things, and gave Master Jack and Miss Jill 
much good ‘advice, which was entirely thrown 
away. 

Mrs. Trevelyan, 'Timy’s mamma,:wasia charm- 
ing woman, about ten or twelve years élder than 
Jill. She wasodelighted with Jack, and they 
became great friends, though: Jack was:too much 
pre-occupied ‘with his lady-love to‘have much 
time to devote to anybody else. 

Jack did not mention the present state of 
affairs to hismother, because he :thought he 
would prefer :to tell~her when she ywent ‘home 
according to promise. 


(ee 


CHAPTER -II. 
A DARK CLOUD. 


J1uu’s favourite place of resort was-at the top 
of a hill near the place where she had pieked 
up the shells for Tiny. Sometimes Tiny accom- 
panied her, but sometimes .she went alone. 
During these, delicious summer weeks Jack and 
Jill passed daily two or three hours .in this 
pleasant spot. Later in the year it was resorted 
to by some of the visitors to the adjacent town 
on account of a mineral spring famed in the 
neighbourhood for its medicinal properties. 
This innocent little spring threatened toruin the 
sylvan character of the place. Had Dr. Trevel- 
yan only been some degrees sharper,.and many 
degrees less scrupulous than he really was, he 
might have realised a large fortune by adver- 
tismg and utilising this mimeral spring. 

The waters tinkled and trickled through and 
over mossy banks, rejoicing as they went on 
their way. For some years Gillian had been in 
the habit. of coming nearly every day and filling 
a stone jar for her father’s use. But_never be- 
fore had she loved the ‘sweet sequestered nook 
as now. a 

To Jack ittwas like a little bit.of Eden. The 
most lovely scenery in the world. had never.won 
his heart like this. 

Three or four weeks flew over like so umany 
bright. hours. /The.sun was always;shiming, or 
mildly reposing behind soft filmy clouds, during 
those halcyon days. The farmers swere .grum- 
bling, and deelaring the harvest. would be ruined. 
through drought. But Jack and dill. eared 
nothing for the. harvest. A wet-day avould 
have meant’ no dreamy talk,and weading of 
Tennyson. 

Jack resolved to run. home efor a«day or two, 
and inform his mother, im a confidential way, 


of his present ideas on*the subject. of matri- 


mony. Ponderingover what‘he should say, he 
walked towards the “trysting-place. Some feel- 
ing, for:which ihe :could hardly account, had 
hitherto restrained thim from ‘speaking much to 
Jill of his smother. ‘Hechad . oceasionally men- 
tioned her, ‘but avithout»entering into any de- 
tails. ‘To-day asslight qualm:of ‘conscience at- 
tacked him. Itewas not right: to be:so»reticent. 
He would tell Jill everything ne eould think of 
about his mother, whom he loved «with-a love 
only second to’ that he»feltsfor Jill. 

Jill !“It was an odd name, but ‘he thought it 
the prettiest he had ever heard. “He ‘had sent 
to London for a copy of ‘Tennyson’s ‘*‘Tdylls of 
the King,” and -was*taking it asa surprise for 
the darling. Nothing tired him now—he forgot 
he ever ‘hadbeen'tired. “Life looked so bright, 
so pleasant, so alluring. But life-was‘becoming 
to him like what the splendid summer had be- 
come to the farmers—a thunderstorm “was 
needed to clear the air. 





At the foot of the hill, and up the sides, | cousin had gone led in a direction cntirely 


clusters and groups of old trees made the way | opposite to The Laurels, her father’s house, so 


pleasant.and picturesque. But they served to 


-coneeal anyone coming up from’ the view of 


those above. Thus it happened that the person 
climbing could see anyone standing or sitting 
in the pretty alcove by the spring without 
being detected. 

Jack naturally glanced up to see if Jill was 
waitimgfor him. She-was there, but, to Jack’s 
amazement, not alone. Jack stopped. A hand- 
some young fellow, dressed in a naval uniform, 
was with her. His arm was round her waist; 
he was holding her hand, and speaking earnestly, 
eagerly. 

Jill stood quite motionless, her head hanging 
down unresisting. Jack felt appalled. For a 
moment the whole world seemed to slowly turn 
round. Then he glared at the two figures. 

“By Jove, this is a very extraordinary state 
of things,” said he. “I suppose it’s all right— 
long-lost-brother kind of affair. “We'll see.” 

He. made a step to advance, at the risk of. in- 
terrupting the. interesting interview, but as he 
was about to make another he stopped again, 
horrified. ‘The young sailor suddenly caught 
Jill—Jack’s.own Jill—in his.arms, and ‘kissed 
her passionately half-a-dozen times ;before one 
could eount four with moderate.speed. Then 
he kissed both her hands and ran away. 

Of course,.this sort of thing :was; immensely 
disagreeable. Jack felt curious. Even if a 
long-lost-brotherin disgrace, he objected to. any 
male being above the age of, say, eight years, 
kissing Jill. Asa general rule.he objected to 
allowing anybody but-himself to kiss Jill. But 
no doubt Jill would explain how it had occurred. 
It was odd she had .never hinted at a brother. 
In faet, he remembered once having asked her 
if she had a brother, and shehad distinctly said 
“*No,” had even added how much she wished 
she had had one. 

Jack stopped again to consider how odd . this 
was. But, then, naturally she would wish to 
shield a;poor disgraced fellow, and he looked up, 
to,see Jill half lying on the seat in the aicove in 
an attitude almost of despair. 

In a minute or two she rose, wrung her 
hands together, and going to the little trickling 
spring, washed her face in the fresh sparkling 
water. Asshe turned she saw Jack standing 
close by her. She almost screamed, although 
she had been expecting his arrival every ;mo- 
ment. 

«Hum !” said Jack. ‘“ Your friend-has gone 
away. I did:not.like to interrupt ;you by com- 
ing before.” 

** Jack !’ said Jill, half.tearfully. 

«« Who was he ?” asked Jack. 

«* My. Cousin ;Fred,”’ said Jill. 

“ Oh, Imever heard of him—-oh, indeed !” 

And then Jack dost his temper, and began 


‘making impertinent .remarks, which annoyed 


Jill. She would:not:condescend to explain, and 
Jack grew more in . ,He sueceeded in 
persuading himself that she was in love with 
this cousin,.whom.she had never cared to men- 
tion to him, and meant to marry him, Jack, 
because he happened to be ‘‘a.better match.” 
He intimated something of this to Jill, who 
immediately froze up:and told him: to begone. 


It was'indeed:a terrible storm. 


A meal storm begam. to -give signs of coming 


‘down, and in theymidst of his passion Jack »was 


afraid Jill might catch cold. Ifshe could never 
be his, that wasmo.reason why she should :fall 
ill through a drenching; if a stroke of light- 
ning could kill them both it would-be romantic 
—at least, it. would have been romantic if she! 
loved him, but, of course, all that nonsense was 
over now. 

“Tt is beginning to rain, Miss Trevelyan, and 
neither you mor T have an umbrella,” said he, 
sarcastically. ‘‘There have been two or three 
flashes of lightning and peals of thunder, and 
T’m sure there is going to be astorm. ‘I think 
you had better hurry home.” 

«I think so, Mr. Robertson—thanks !” said 
Jill. 

Jack marched down the hill, kicking inoffen- 
sive stones out of his way in a thoroughly black 
rage. Jill slowly walked after. The way her 





she was obliged to follow Jack. At the foot of 
the hill Jack lifted his hat with grim courtesy, 
looking like an exasperated ogre. 

“ Good afternoon, Miss Trevelyan,” said he. 

Jill could not speak. She slightly bent her 
head :to-conceal the tears that began to stream 
down her hot face. Jack marched off towards 
the sea. Arrived-atia convenient distance from 
that howling monster, hepulled out from his 
pocket the Tennyson he had browght, and 
pitched it into the waves with savage violence. 

“Go!” he eried, furiously, ‘‘as all my hopes 
have gone. ‘Oh, false, false,‘ treacherous girl !” 

Poor Jill tottered on ‘until she reached a 
grassy little nook under some trees, where 
ferns and wild flowers grew in profusion. Then 
she tumbled down -in a miserable heap of an- 
guish, and sobbed out her despair. 

«Cruel, cruel, eruel Jack, all-is over. I ean 
never loveagain. Oh, Jack!—oh, Fred, Fred !”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 
A RUSE. 


Jack felt quite convinced that his life was 
blighted. It seemedias if ten years had-elapsed 
since he had come on his visit to The Chase. He 
felt. perfectly sure'that no possible explanation 
now offered.by Miss Trevelyan could alter the 
wretched condition of things. 

Of course, as)a gentleman it was his duty to 
listen to anything she might choose tosay; it 
would only be proper to do so. But day after 
day wore on and Miss Trevelyan made-no sign. 
On the fourth day he took a walk. Hedid not 
intend to go theusual way, towards the mineral 
spring, but habit is so wonderfully binding. 
Before he could realise what he was doing he 
found himself stalking up the hill with long 
strides. 

Tiny flew from out the alcove,,:and made a 
rushat him. But Jill was not with her. The 
nursemaid was sitting on the familiar seat, and 
rose as Mr. Robertson:approached. 

“TI hope Miss Trevelyan is quite well?” he 
said, with the starched stiffness of an old 
grenadier. 

“T believe so, sir. She was when we heard 
from her.” 

Jack started as if he had been shot. 

«Has Miss Trevelyan gone away?” 

“Yes, sir. Gone away two days now.” 

Jack was in a greater rage than ever. Gone 
away, without a word. It was simply insult- 


g. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

And then kissed Tiny, gave ‘her some choco- 
late creams, and walked off. When he got back 
to The Chase he wrote a hasty letter to his 
mother, saying he was going to—he nearly wrote 
Jericho—somewhere, for a change—to the top 
of the Alps, but would ‘be back again ina few 


“weeks. 


Then he made some lame excuse to‘Mr. and 
Mrs. ‘Fell, packed his portmanteau, and had 
taken himself out of the:neighbourhood before 


“he exactly’ knew what he was doing.or whither he 


was going. 

At the station he asked ‘for a ticket for the 
first place that happened to be named on a bill. 
Of course he must go somewhere. The next day 
he found himself at Rouen ; then he.telegraphed 
to let “his mother know where he might be 
found. 

Ina few days he received a most.urgent letter 
from his mother, entreating him to come home, 
and just look at the most beautiful girl ever seen 
—Bertie Middleton—who was not only perfectly 
charming, but was possessed of a fortune of 
twenty thousand pounds. 

Bertie was staying with her on a short visit; 
she was delicious, so affectionate, such a little 
love. Would Jack come? No. Jack would not 
come. He hated girls—they wereall selfish, 
deceitful, mean, treacherous. But in a day or 
two he began co waver. 


Revenge is sweet. It would not be a bad 


i] 
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notion to marry, and show Jill he did not care 
for her, and it would please his mother—dear 
old soul. The old lady meant it all for his 
good. 

Every fellow was bound to get married some 
time or other, and as his life was a mere ship- 
wreck what did it signify? He would try to 
make the girl happy if she liked to risk marry- 
ing him. 

But he delayed from day to day, until, at the 
end of the week, a hastily-worded telegram 
arrived to warn him that his mother was ill, and 
he must go to her at once. 

Jack was startled. He had never known his 
mother to be ill for a day; she was nearly as 
strong as himself, and nearly as tall, though a 
graceful, dignified old lady. He caught the 
night mail and hurried home as fast as steam 
and horses could carry him. 

He flung himself from the carriage that had 
been sent to meet him, into the great side porch, 
and rushed into the house, hardly waiting to ask 
where or how his mother was. As he walked 
rapidly through the hall the door of his mother’s 
favourite room opened and she appeared on the 
threshold. 

Before Jack could express any idea she had 
thrown her arms round him, and between laugh- 
ing and crying begged him to forgive her for 
the trick she had played him. 

“IT was afraid nothing else would bring you,” 
she said. ‘“ My dear, how ill you look. Whatis 
the matter? But Ithink I know. You forgive 
me—don’t you? You shall see my dear little 
girl. I think she is in the garden. Come, please 
look a little bit pleasant. Oh, here is the 
darling—she does not know you are come, or 
even that I sent for you.” 

A girl was slowly, languidly walking across 
the lawn towards the house, a basket heaped 
with flowers in herhand. Jack stared at her as 
if petrified. It was Jill! She looked up and, 
starting at sight of him, let her basket fall to 
the ground, scattering her flowers as she had 
scattered her shells once. 

« Jill!” said Jack. 

‘Don’t call her by that horrid name,” said 
Mrs. Robertson. 
like to call her Bertie. Idid not know you two 
were acquainted until she came here a few days 
ago.” 

“Jack!” cried the young girl, then 
straightened herself up, and looked severely 
dignified. 

In former years, in the days of her youth, 
Mrs. Robertson and Dr. Trevelyan had flirted 
terribly, and Mrs. Robertson, then Miss Alicia 
Desfrayne, was jealously indignant when he 
married Gillian Ormesby. That was the reason 
why she disliked the name of Jill, and why she 
rarely mentioned the Trevelyans. A distant 
relative had just died, and, on condition of Miss 
Trevelyan’s taking the name of Middleton, had 
left her property to the amount of twenty 
thousand pounds. It was, perhaps, a ridiculous 
condition, for it was not likely Gillian would be 
able to keep it very long, unless she took an 
irrevocable vow of celibacy. Jill had been sent 
for by the solicitors to hear the will read, and 
that caused her abrupt departure. If Jack had 
not flown into such a passion, he would have 
heard all about it, with all the exciting and 
interesting particulars. In one of Dr. 
Trevelyan’s rare letters to Mrs. Robertson, 
he told the old lady of this unexpected 
change in Jill’s fortunes, and begged her to 
ask the girl to visit her for a few weeks, as poor 
Jill’s health was failing. Mrs. Robertson had 
known of the will before Dr. Trevelyan was 
duly notified of its existence, and she had once 
or twice seen Jill, so had written to her un- 
manageable son, with the view of cleverly suit- 
ing him at last. 

Jill had not been many days with the sym- 
pathetic old lady before she related the story 
of her remarkable acquaintanceship with Jack, 
her equally remarkable courtship and betrothal, 
the unhappy quarrel, and the termination of all 
her hopes of happiness, 

“ Oh, that is nothing,” Mrs. Robertson had 
pleasantly observed. “Jack always was a 


“ Her first name is Bertha—I : 





worry. But he is a very good-hearted boy, and 
I daresay he is sorry he was so disagreeable.” 

Mrs. Robertson was seventeen years older 
than her son Jack, so, of course, she:knew all 
about the foolishness of young people. She had 
never been in love, although she might have 
been touched with the fatal fire had not Dr. 
Trevelyan been so stupid, or so unluckily pre- 
occupied by Gillian Ormesby; but she had read 
a great many novels, and people had a habit of 
telling her about their love affairs, so she could 
benefit by the experience of others. 


CHAPTER V. 
CROSS-PURPOSES. 


Or course it was all very fine, and no doubt 
interesting, about the will, and the twenty 
thousand, and the change of name, and all that 
rubbish, but it made no difference to Jack. 

** Why should it make a difference?” Jack 
asked himself. It did not signify to him. He 
had come prepared to please his mother, and 
revenge himself on his traitorous love by pay- 
ing due court to another girl, and making a 
sacrifice of himself; but it was horribly vexa- 
tious to be tricked. This kind of thing was 
quite new to him, and very gale 

Jill held out a timid little hand, which he 
ee not to see. Poor Jill had the prettiest 

ands he had ever seen—such tiny soft hands, 
with long slender fingers, that looked as if they 
were meant for nothing but playing Beethoven’s 
sonatas and being kissed. Jack pretended not 
to see the welcoming hand, but he glanced at 
the other, the left one, which Jill laid for a 
moment on her throat, as if to prevent herself 
from coughing, or crying. A ring glittered on 
it—one ring only, which resembled the one he 
remembered slipping on her finger one day. 
But, then, one diamond ring is so ridiculously 
like another. 

The tears came into Jill’s eyes. Both her 
hands drooped by her side—those dear little 
hands which Jack had admired so much, and 
which he knew were so alert and busy. Her 
ale face became suffused with rose-tints, 
and she turned away her head. Jack felt 
awfully savage—why, he, could not exactly 
explain to himself, because he was so bothered ; 
and everybody, even his mother, had behaved so 
shabbily—so really infamously to him. 

«Everybody ought to be thoroughly well 
ashamed of themselves,” he said to himself, 
pulling the ends of his moustache, and looking 
like a thunder-cloud in the fair, sunshiny garden, 
where the soft trill of the birds, and the gentle 
rustle of the leaves, made a delicious harmony. 

Mrs. Robertson led the way into the: dining- 
room. She felt ashamed of having tricked her 
son, because it placed her in rather a mean and 
mercenary position, and she was annoyed 
because her stratagem had apparently failed. 
Jill followed, having no Tiny to pick up her 
flowers, looking woefully white, and trying to 
crush down the tears by biting her tongue very 
hard—which sometimes succeeds with a yawn, 
but is an absurd expedient with tears. Never 
had Jill felt so utterly wretched. At that 
moment she would have thankfully given up 
her twenty thousand pounds to have found her- 
self back again in her old home, heart-free and 
gay. 

Jack walked in the rear, as black as thunder 
—or as thunder is supposed to be. Everybody 
was in a conspiracy against him, so of course it 
was only natural he should resent it. If any- 
body could have felt more miserable than Jill, 
that person would have been Jack. 

It is too bad,” said Jack, enragedly, pausing 
for a moment to look at a glow of sunlight on 
Jill’s bair as she entered the glass doors. 
He meant, of course, the way in which the 
whole world had used him. 

Luncheon proved a deplorable failure. Mrs. 
Robertson sat as stiff as the Commander-in-Chief 
at a State review. John Vavasour Robertson, 
Esquire, mashed up strawberries, salt, and 
pepper in a plate, and then snarled at the butler. 


Jill escaped, after a quarter of an hour’s penance, 
nearly choked by a morsel of chicken at the end 
of a silver fork. 

As she rose up, suddenly, her eyes met Jack’s, 
and then she ran out of the room. i 

Jack remained. Hesaid ‘ Ahem!” very loud, 
and sat. in a dignified manner, carefully minc- 
ing up a slice of pineapple in a miniature lake 
of vinegar. It did not matter to him if all the 
girls in the neighbourhood were choked. It 
would be very unpleasant if anybody was choked 
or strangled in the house, but the responsibility 
lay with his mother. 

Jack had always been more or less worrying to 
his mother, but to-day she felt that she de- 
served to be worried, because she had, as it 
were, cheated him. She felt ashamed and 
bothered, so, naturally, about ten minutes after 
Jill had vanished, she began to cry. 

Having made a pleasing dish of pineapp’e 
and vinegar, Jack was searching about for 
some additional compound, when he happened 
to glance at his mother. Jack was petrified by 
astonishment, because he had never seen his 
mother cry before. First he stared very hard 
at her, then he said something, then he jumped 
up, and ran round the table, to assure himself 
he was not dreaming. Then he was obliged to 
pet the weeping lady, who cried worse when she 
found that her tears made so good an impression, 
and the end of the little scene was that he had 
to say he forgave being tricked, and he had to 
kiss her, and promise to stay at least a week. 

Then Jack, not at all in a forgiving mood, 
lighted a cigar, and went into the garden. 

“T shall not stay,” he said. “My mother 
did not scruple to trick me, and I shall be off 
to-morrow morning before she has taken her 
cup of chocolate.” 

He walked slowly down to an old haunt by 
the marble fountain. The place wore just the 
same aspect as of yore, in the dim past, when 
he had read “ Robinson Crusoe” under one of 
the wide-spreading trees. The waters sang 
their old familiar song, buried in their delicious 
retreat of clustering trees, ferns, and flowers. 

As Jack looked at the glancing waters he 
thought of many things. He felt more sorrow- 
ful than angry at this moment. With a heavy 
sigh, he resolved to go forth, forgiving every- 
body for every injury they had done him. The 
soft little song of the friendly fountain soothed 
him. He half wished he could lie down, as he 
had often done as a boy, and fall asleep on the 
velvety grass. Only, if he could have his choice, 
he would like not to wake up this time. 
Everything was a bother, such a nuisance, don’t 
you know, so uncomfortable, no rest for the sole 
of one’s foot, only worry, and all that kind of 
thing. 

In the middle of his pensive reflections a 
curious sound broke upon Jack’s ear. Not the 
tinkle of the fountain, but—well, Jack had 
heard the sound half an hour ago, so he ought 
to recognise it again. 

He listened. , 

The birds were beginning to leave off their 
warbling, as they mostly do about lunch-time; 
the trees hardly stirred, for the day was sultry, 
and not a breath of air was about. 

Jack knocked the ash off his cigar. , 

*« By Jove,” said he, ‘* somebody else is crying 
now. Wild horses would have found it a toug 
job to get me home if I’d known I was going 
to be let in for this sort of thing. I’m glad I 
made up my mind to be off in the moming.’ 

He thought it indiscreet to stay here, for ob- 
viously the person crying was a girl. With the 
idea of going to a safe distance, he moved a few 
steps, and suddenly discovered Jill, looking like 
a half-drenched rose. ; 

Jack remained for a few moments, looking at 
her. His first astonishment over, he could not 
help thinking what a pity it was Cousin Fred 
was not there to comfort her; but, naturally, 
a sailor’s duties called a fellow a good deal 
away. ¢ 

Jill was not conscious of Jack’s vicinity, and 
he stood irresolute. It was extremely un- 
pleasant to see ladies cry, and to be obliged to 
look on and see two ladies cry in one afternoon 
| was perhaps a little beyond one man’s encu- 
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rance. 
given one lady—but then she was so awfully 
old, quite old enough to be his mother, he 
thought, with a grim smile; whereas the other 
—why, Cousin Fred might be so fearfully wild 
if he heard—besides—still, he felt curious to 
know why a young lady, just possessed of twenty 
thousand pounds, and the happy owner of a 
good-looking fellow like Cousin Fred, should 
want to cry. 

Of course, everybody knew that ladies. cried 
on the smallest provocation— but. then his 


mother and Jill were not in the least like ordi- | 


nary ladies, so something remarkable must 


have happened. Perhaps Cousin Fred was dead. | 


Sailors are so often, or so seldom drowned, so 
naturally it makes. that kind of thing particu- 
larly remarkable. 

Jack intended to discreetly cough, and then 
make some dignified, grandfatherly kind of in- 
quiry, chiefly relative to the well-being of Cousin 
Fred. But Jill unexpectedly raised her head, 
before he could frame some polite form of words. 
She started \to her feet indignantly, her lovely 
blue eyes flashing fire, her little hands dashing 
the tears from her face. 

“You may be very sure I should not have 
come here if I had known I should have met 
you,” she said, defiantly. ’ 

“Tam very sorry, madam, that you should 
have innocently walked into the lion’s den, or 
the giant’s castle, or whatever this place may 
be designated,” answered Jack, looking im- 
mensely wrathful, and anything but sorry. 
“And I need not assure you that ¥ should never 
have come here had I imagined for a moment 
that—that——”’ 

Here Jack got so angry that words failed him. 
Jill looked at him with lofty scorn, the tears 
half dried on her face. Jack looked at Jill with 
twenty different expressions struggling for the 
mastery on his countenance. 

“ My presence will not annoy you long, Miss 
—ah, I forgot—Miss—well, I may as well men- 
tion to you that—I depart in the morning early 
for—for—well, I am going,” said Jack. “ It 
does not, of course, signify where.” 

“No, of course not,” said Jill, suddenly put- 
ting her hands out something like a blind 
person, and then as suddenly drawing them 
back and folding them on her breast. ‘No, 
certainly not.” 

Jack was thinking how stupid it was of 
jewellers to make rings so much alike, that one 
diamond. ring necessarily looked so much like 
another, .He caught the flash of the one ring 
she wore as she moved her hands, and wondered 
if it was his ring, or had Cousin Fred placed it 
there. Butit did not signify—nothing signified 
now. 

“Therefore,” he resumed, and then stopped, 
for Jill, summoning up courage, swept past 
him, staring straight before her with incffable 
disdain. 


CHAPTER VI. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


_TuEse young people did not meet again until 
dinner. When Jill sailed into the drawing- 
room, Jack, who happened to be there with his 
mother, was electrified by the splendour of her 
appearance. Mrs. Robertson had a perfect pas- 
sion for pretty things, and had coaxed her 
young friend to buy several gay and becoming 
dresses, and a glittering assortment of trinkets. 
This evening Jill had chosen to deck herself in 
the most gorgeous attire her new wardrobe 
afforded, and the most brilliant ornaments she 
could find in her recently acquired jewel-box. 

Never had she appeared so beautiful, in spite 
of her haughty airs and graces. Jack was 
obliged to give her his arm to take her down to 
dinner, but he turned his head away and never 
spoke a word to her. 

He felt. more enraged and jealous than ever, 
and fifty times more desperately in love. Dur- 
ing dinner he would not speak a solitary 
sentence. His mother, quite unconscious of his 


Tesolve to run away, and anxious to make peace, 


He had kissed and comforted and for-, 





chattered to Jill, and Jill chattered back with 
merry laughter. 

Dinner came toanend. Mrs. Robertson and 
Jill went away. Jack marched out on the 
terrace to smoke another cigar. It was a deli- 
cious evening. A soft glow suffused the western 
sky; a sweet, dreamy silence bad fallen over 
the garden. It was one of those evenings when 
people make love and drift into confidential 


| conversations by a kind of instinct. 


But Jack wasin no humour to enjoy the beau- 
tiful twilight. He was thinking about Cousin 
Fred, and wishing—actually wishing—that he 
would come home and marry Miss Bertha 
Middleton, for that would end matters. 

“If I only knew of some moderately eligible 
young woman within twenty miles of this 
place,” he said to himself, ‘‘I would ask her to 
marry me at once. I wish some of my mother’s 
former favourites were at hand. However, it 
doesn’t signify.” 

A faint frou-frou, the sound of trailing skirts, 
disturbed the current of Mr. Robertson’s reflec- 
tions. Jill suddenly appeared before him, pale, 
dignified, looking like some beautiful spirit in 
the twilight. As she perceived him she started 
back, and for a moment seemed as if she would 
retreat, but then she slowly continued to ad- 
vance, until she had nearly passed Jack. Jack 
pitched his cigar into the garden below. 

“IT suppose,” he said, abruptly, “that this 
will be the last time we shall meet. I should 
like to say good-bye.” 

Jill stiffly bent her head, and muttered some- 
thing, but a nightingale began to sing close by, 
and drowned the faint words. 

“TI trust,” said Jack, “that your Cousin 
Frederick is quite well.” 

“‘ Which of them?” asked Jill. “I have 
three cousins named Frederick.” 

“By Jove, I don’t remember ever having 
heard you mention one.” 

«* Because I never think about them, never 
see them,” replied Jill. 

‘*Oh, indeed,” said Jack, staring very hard at 
her. ‘‘ Have I not had the pleasure of seeing 
one—the seafaring one, don’t you know ?” 

A vivid rush of crimson dyed Jill’s pale face, 
and she drew back with almost a scared expres- 
sion. For a moment she seemed as if about to 
run away, then she said, tremulously, looking 
down: 

‘They are all seafaring. One is in the navy, 
the other in the merchant service, and the third 
—I forget what he is, but he wears a uniform. 
They are my own mamma’s sisters’ sons.”’ 

“A truly interesting bit of family history,” 
sneered Jack, enraged by the blush and confu- 
sion he could see in the twilight. ‘I mean the 
Cousin Fred to whom you are engaged.” 

He spoke so roughly that Jill raised her eyes 
to his reproachfully. 

“I am not engaged to any of my cousins.” 

“Oh, indeed. Then it is the fashion in your 
part of the country for girls to let fellows kiss 
them, even when they are engaged to other 
fellows,” said Jack, savagely, in a thorough 
passion. 

** Good-night, Mr. Robertson,” said Jill, with 
dignity. ‘Good-bye. I suppose I shall never 
see you again.” 

«Stay, I must say a word to you,” cried Jack, 
laying a strong grip on her beautiful bare arm, 
from which her white lace shawl had fallen 
aside. 

«« Let me pass, sir,” said Jill, scornfully. 

“ Very well—go,”. said Jack. 

But as Jill hastily moved a slight gold chain 
which she wore caught in one of the buttons of 
Jack’s waistcoat. Jack gave it. jerk to disen- 
tangle it, when suddenly a gold locket attached 
to the chain whisked out of the bodice of Jill’s 
dress. 

Jack knew the locket in a moment. It con- 
taineda small photographic miniature of him- 
self. And Jill had been wearing it next her 
heart. Jill stood immoveable for a moment, 
then began to tremble, then her eyes filled with 
tears. Jack caught her hand. 

«Ts this my ring, Jill ?” he said. 

But Jill began to cry worse,and with great 
want of dignity pushed Jack away and covered 





her face, as if in a state of utter despair. Then, 
all ina minute, she found herself sobbing, her 
head on Jack’s shoulder, Jack’s arm holding her 
very firm against the stone wall of the terrace ; 
and Jack—to make a long story somewhat 
shorter, it might be briefly mentioned that Jaci 
was comforting Jill much as he had consoled his 
mother. 

Jack ever afterwards used to think he had 
found a panacea for drying up ladies’ tears, and 
imagine himself rather clever for remembering 
it was not a bad plan. 

Cousin Fred—the objectionable one—he 
gathered from some sort of sobbing explanution, 
had been an old playfellow—from the age of 
three, perhaps, to the age of sixteen—and Jill 
had no idea of anything beyond playfellowship 
and brotherly love until the unlucky day when 
he returned from his second voyage. 

Then he had caught Jill in her favourite 
haunt and declared he had always loved her, 
and flattered himself he had only to ask and 
have, and Jill had been so surprised, and so— 
and so—but the end of it all was that Cousin 
Fred had run away in despair, nearly as wild as 
Jack had been when he nearly tumbled down 
the hill leading to the famous mineral spring 
which might have made a splendid fortune for 
Dr. Trevelyan, and which had nearly drowned 
the fortunes of his daughter Jill. 

And, after that, Jack and Jill were married. 
Everything was arranged to perfection, and 
everybody was satisfied. The young couple 
had no reason ever to quarrel again. They never 
had had any reason to quarrel at all, and Jack 
always boldly asserted there never had been any 
quarrel, while Jill always said the quarrel had 
been all on his side, 

A year flew by. 

Mrs. Robertson had recovered her spirits won- 
derfully,and looked most majestic the day when 
the family walked to church to have Miss 
Robertson christened. Miss Robertson was not 
christened Jill, because her papa’s mamma ob- 
jected to the name. She was named Gertie, 
because nobody in the family had ever heard of 
anybody so called. 

Dr. Trevelyan attended the christening, but 
his wife could not come on account of her fragile 
health. Some people said Dr. Trevelyan and 
old Mrs. Robertson flirted terribly on the day of 
this first christening, but of course there is no 
great harm in grandparents flirting. It is not 
like young people flirting, which everybody 
knows is quite wrong. ; 

As for Cousin Fred, he married the dearest 
little north-country girl ever seen—she was 
simply perfection. Fred said so, and he ought 
to know, because sailors are good judges. A 
general idea of Cousin Fred’s wife might be 
gleaned from the statement that she was ex- 
actly the reverse, in every particular, of Jill. 

Young Mrs. Robertson could not think of an 
appropriate and pleasing wedding gift for Cousin 
Fred and his pretty bride, so John Vavasour, her 
husband, was obliged to come to the rescue and 
select, or, at least, suggest one. 

In fact, Jack got quite friendly in his feelings 
towards Cousin Fred. He met him accidentally 
at a friend’s house in London, and was so pleased 
with the young fellow that he hunted up an old 
uncle who had influence at the Admiralty, and 
managed to induce him to do something for 
Fred. 

But that wasallin the way of business, and is 
not interesting. Jack declared he had always 
liked sailors, and that Cousin Fred was a fine 
example of a British Jack Tar. N. 





—————— 


A BOY’S MORALITY. 





A goon country parson preached a series of 
sermons on practical morality, and very inte- 
resting and instructive they were. A ladin the 
village who had heard only one of them, was 
coming out of an orchard one day, his pockets 
bulging out with stolen fruit. He met the 
parson, who noticed his efforts to conceal the 
evidence of his guilt. 
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‘« Have you been stealing apples?” asked the 
minister. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the boy; sheepishly. 

“ And you are trying to hide them from me?” 
continued the good man. 

“Yes, sir,” said the culprit; and thenadded, 
his face brightening up, “ You said last Sunday 
that we must avoid the appearance of evil.” 


CECIL’S FORTUNE. 








CHAPTER XXVIIL 
FLIGHT. 


Karz, Marcuioness pe Str. Gsrwarne, was 
the only ae in the first-class: carriage 
for the whole of the dreary spring’ afternoon: 
For it turned out to be a cloudy, gusty; gloomy 
day after the first bright hours of the morning 
were past. 

The country through which the: train rushed 
was pic ue and beautiful. The Hertford 
shire orc! wereblushing into a rosy glory ; 
the woods that clothed the hill-sides were burst- 
ing into emerald green. 


Here and there were glimpses: of’ the rapid | 


river hurrying along, bright’ and noisy; over its 
boulder stones ; but above all hung'a sullen sky, 
with wild drifting clouds; the sun was hidden, 
and the wind moaned. Kate looked’ out’ upon 
the mingled grandeur and gloom, and her heart 
stirred wildly and then sank within her. 

** Alone—alone in the world,” she murmured 
to herself. ‘I have left my home; I have left 
my husband’; I havea strange, wild’ feeling of 
desolation impossible to describe. Suppose that 
my mother should turn now against me—it is 
not impossible, my father is guided by her— 
suppose that they refuse to receive me? Where 
am I to go? What am I to do? My marriage 
settlements—where are they? The solicitor 


holds them—the solicitor of the marquis. He | 


will give me money; he must do that. Of 
course, 1 shall be rich. Iwill live abroad in 
some picturesque part of Italy, I and my child, 
for soon I shall have a child. If a. boy, he will 
be heir to his father, the marquis, and his 
grandfather, the duke.” 

Now.it was a singular thing, that the mind 
of Kate should have been so oceupied with:these 
business details—these hard, worldly thoughts 
during that journey, when she was leaving her 
beautiful home, her splendid position, only be- 
cause of her shameless rival, who had estranged 
her husband’s heart. 

Why did she think-of. wills and settlements, 
property and titles, mstead. of thinking of the 


cruel, infamous Victorine and her own heart~|/ 


less Henri? But so it was, and as circumstances 
turned out afterwards, itseemed as if she had 
been gifted with a spirit. of prescience in thus 
dwelling ou the practical, rather tham on the 
sentimental, side of her troubles. 

Her heart was sore enough, Heaven knows, 
and the deep, burning sense'of ‘wrong nearly 
drove her mad, but through it all there strug- 
gled a great desire to have the future of herself 
and her unborn child assured. 

“T hope my parents will not blame me too 
severely,” she said to herself. “I am afraid 
my mother will almost kill me with her scorn ; 
she will tell me that if I had had an atom of 
spirit I could have turned that Victorine out. 
I felt it too much to have had the power to act 
so. If my mother had ever been placed in such 
a position it might have been different. She 
would have ordered Victorine out of her house, 
and Victorine would have gone perhaps, but she 
would have killed her! Did she not try to kill 
me? and does not my‘husband know that, and 
yet he brings her again under my roof? he 
neglects me; he devotes: himself to her; and 
will my mother dare to say’ that I ought to re- 
main with him? I shall become mad if I dwell 
too much on these things!’ and then she wept 


until her beautiful eyes were dim and swollen 
with weeping. 

The spring afternoon became wet, the drift- 
ing clouds gathered into one uniform canopy of 
a dull; leaden grey, and the rain fell in torrents. 
Mists wrapped the town with its spires and 
towers; mist enveloped’ the distant’ hills; all 
the country grew tintless under the melancholy 
heaven. 

The train rushed on, stopping very seldom, 
and taking up very few travellers, and still 
Kate was the only passemger in the carriage. 
At last, faint and weary, sire sank imto an un- 
easy sleep, painful and troubled by frightful 
dreams. 

She awoke with a cry and a start; thitking 
that Mademoiselle Victorine was about to thrust 
her out of the window of a very high house 
im the Rue des es in Paris; she saw the 
bright busy street beneath, the houses opposite, 
the tower of St. Jacques, the half moon shining 
in a pale, calm sky, and then she awoke with a 
startled 


cry. 

The train was in a station, a place full of‘life 
and bustle:. She put her head. out of’ the 
window and: asked’ a porter “What station: is 
this?” sap 

“ Pa ddington ” 

«Ah, then it’ is late: I have-slept: What 
o’clock is it ?” 

«“Nine-twenty, lady.” 

Yes; she had eome up from the western mid+ 
lands by a rather slow train. She still held her 
basket. and her purse; her basket only con- 
tained simple toilette necessaries and her: night 
‘clothes. The porter’ helped her out, called a 

cab, and’she requested. to be driven to the house 
Jof the Earl of Belgrave in Grosvenor Square. 
And the cab dashed on at a goed pace through 
| the wet streets where the rain was Plashing. 

** How’ glad I shall be to get: home,” the 
| poor young creature said to’herself'; “and they 
too will be glad to see me, I feel almost'sure.” 

Alas! poor Kate. Arrived at the grand man- 
\sion in Grosvenor Square, the cab stops and 
| the man descends, goes and rings, knocks; 
knocks and rings agaim. Kate listens with her 
soul in hervears. She has not tasted food since 
jmorning. Her heart’ has been’so full of anguish 
that she has not thought of food; but now the 
faintness and craving of hunger come upon 
| her. 

© Oh, fora refreshing cup of tea, with cream, 
jamd some cold’ chicken or game-pie, or even 
|@ piece of fresh-butteréd roll. It isa terrible 
thing to feel so hungry, and I see no lights'in 
\the house. They were at home’ last week.” 

Poor Kate! She had taken out her purse. 

It may be, or may not be, remembered by the 
reader that when Kate was leaving West 
Leighton she provided herself with the'sum of 
twelve pounds in gold and silver. That was:all 
ithe money she could lay her hands on’ at’ the 
\time she left. All her jewels‘and her exquisite 
dresses, and her infant trousseau, she left ‘in the 
care of her maid Suzette. 

“T can send for all my property” had been 
her thought. “All I want is to get away from 
this house, made hateful by the presence of 
Victorine Sala.” A'nd thus she had only pro- 
vided herself with the barest necessaries for that 
night. Her journey cost her two pounds. She 
had just ten pounds in the exquisite little purse 
of silver chainwork which she carried in her 
hand. The sovereigns and half-crowns: and 
half-sovereigns glittered, as did the chainwork 
of the purse in the light of the lamp that’ stood 
at the corner: 

Near the hall-door steps, lurking’ inside the 
area steps, was a tall, thin young man, dressed 
in rags. He had a very savage, brutal face; 
eyes deeply sunk under black brows ; cruel lips; 
a great breadth of chin. This ruffian had crept 
down the area to see what he could steal. He 
found the doors locked. There wag nothing for 
him there, and then the cab drove’up, and he 
sat down on the wet steps and peeped through 
the rails, himself unseen. 

He guessed soon that the great’ house was 
shut up,. everything valuable in the shape of 
plate, jewellery, and money sent away to the 








bank, and the mansion most probably put under 
the care‘of the police. Soon, then, he might be 
recognized as an area sneak, and sent in a sum- 
mary manner about his business. 

Meanwhile tle cab stood near to the steps at 
the foot of the pi portico, and a young lady 
leaned out of the window holding in her‘hand a 
glittering’ purse of* silver chainwork, through 
the’meshés of which gleamed in the lamplight 
precious golden coins. 

One moment the area sneak paused: He only 
waited for the cabman, who was impatient to 
deafen himself by the thundering’ knocks which 
he rained almost in a frenzy upon the’hall-door, 
and then’ out darted the thief, slim; supple, 
‘active, strong. Swiftly as a snake‘he darted at 
the glittering purse, snatehed' it from the 
slender, trembling hands, which held'it loosely, 
and was away fleetfooted as a hare’ along the 
darkening square before the bewildered, startled 
Kate had time to think, to realize her loss, or 
to call ‘out. 

She did cry in atone of dismay to the cabman, 
who now came down the steps: 

“What shallI‘do? Athief has just taken 
my purse outof my handsas' I leant’ out of the 
window: He ran up’that. way: Do speak to a 
policeman. I Had ten pounds in my purse.” 

Now, this particular cabman was a tipsy old 
individual, and he was one of those’ msufferable 
wretches whose real ‘savage nature comes to the 
front whenever they have taken more beer or 
whisky than is good for them ; and the old man 
had had a great deal'of both compounds before, 
most unfortunately for. herself, poor Kate hired 
his-eab. 

“What do you mean by telling me'to get a 
policeman’?” he asked,.in brutal tones: “ Who's 
to see to my Horse and cab?! Maybe another 
chap would run away’ with that if I left’it. Lost 
‘your purse; have you ? How do I know as you had 
gotere aone? I neverseeone; not I, and asfor 
this house tis shut up‘and the swells is-out of 
town, and I daresay you knew that well enough 
before you madéme drive you here for nothing. 
¥ou ain’t got no luggage nor no money—you're 
a liar, that’s what you are; and ifyou don’t get 
pretty quick out of my cab I’ kick yow out, 
that’s what I'll do.” 

Poor Kate’s heart’ beat‘ to suffocation; she 
trembled so that she could hardly stand; her 
head swam, she had some ie notion of 
asking the man to drive her to the house of Sir 
Andrew Hope, in Cavendish § a friend of 
her father’s. She could‘not think of’ any other 
friend’s name in that moment of? terror, pain, 
and confusion: The old’ monster dragged her 
down out of the cab, severely wrenching her 
arm so that she uttered a cry of pain. 

“Oh, drive me to Sir Andrew Hope’s' in 
Cavendish Square,” she said: 

«Not if I knows it. Why should I drivea 
lying jade like you about? I’ve had enough to 
do with liars, they are sure to be thieves, and'if 
Iseed a policeman a-eoming along now I’d just 
give you in charge.” 

Poor unhappy: Kate was’ so ill that she could 
not think or reason clearly, and she had so little 
experience of: the world of the London streets 
that she was innocent and timid enough to be 
very much afraid of theold cabman’s vulgar and 
insulting threat. 

In reality, a respectable policeman would have 
been an excellent friend to her.at that moment, 
he would have seen at once that she belonged 
to the upper circles; he would have seen that 
the cabman was tipsy—he would have seen her 
safely to the house of any of her grand friends 
that she liked to mame, and he would have 
soothed her agitation: with kind and respectful 
words. 

But there was no policeman near. 

Poor Kate felt thankful for’ it. She rushed of 
in the rain, carrying her basket, trembling 17 
every limb. 

Where was she to go—this beautiful youns 
marchioness—this daughter of a great earl, 2 
Cabinet” Minister? ere was’ she to 
shelteror anybody to listen to her ? ; 

Friends? Surely in that gay, grand city she 
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ought to have been able to reckon. them off by 
the dozen. Somehow she could not. 

Acquaintances? Yes: Lady So-and-so in 
st. James’s Street; Lord Opal, in Carlton 
Gardens. Oh ! and numbers more, but still Kate 

used in the rain, and said to herself: 

« All those people are cold and formal, they 
will look surprised, they will say I'did wrong or’ 
think'so. Besides the season has commenced— 
this is May; they be away at parties, or’ else 
giving iesat home. No, I. must do some 
thing else. Sir Andrew in. Cavendish Square is 
a kind old man, I‘will go there—I’ wish I’ knew 
the way.” 

Now it is not’ very easy. to find your’ way,at 
night and in the rain from Cavendish Square'to 
Grosvenor Square, or vice versa; and thus it 
came to pass that Lady Kate lost her way and 
wandered in some unaccountable way into the 
purlieus and intricacies of Marylebone Lane, and 
in the most dingy portion of that dingy 
thoroughfare. 

She felt suddenly pangs and such anguish’ as 
told her that: her hour was come. She uttered’ 
apiercing cry and’sank almost insensible or the 
step of a little sweetmeat shop. 

“Oh! help mehelp me: if’ you ate hunran,’”’ 
she said to 
ill—soill.” 

The woman, was’ elderly; stamped with’ the’ 
stamp of poverty from her faded cap and‘ faded? 
face to the skitt of her shabby old ‘gown and tite’ 
toes of her shubby old ‘boots; but there was:com- 
passion on the’ thin, sad face—more; there was a 
certain gentle goodness that made itilovely, or at 
least loveable, and as Kate looked’up’ into it’ her 
courage rose. 


“T have been robbed;” she' gasped; ‘and. the'| ' 


cabman would not believe me and turned me'out 
of his cab in the rain, and’ I walked here. I 
wanted to' go to the npg oe Sir Andrew Hope; 
but now I cannot stir. Hf they knew~if Lady’ 
Hope knew, oh!” 


“See here; my dear,” said the’ woman, whose | | 


appropriate name/ was’ Mrs. Candy, “‘ you lean 
your best or me and I will take you to my bed; 
i's a poor place, but’ it’s clean: and’ out of the 
wet, and mayhap a cup’ of tem will do: you 


“Oh! I have been nearly famished,” said poor'| 
Kate, eagerly. 

Now the young marchionessdid not know that 
to be nearly’ fimished’ was the chronie condition 
of this poor woman and most’ of her friends, andy 
that when she spoke of her own hunger) Mrs. 
Candy thought 'that in spite of herfur-lined cloak 
and dress of rich'blaek poplin’ the young’ lady, 
must be poor in ciretmstances; coupling: that: 
with the emerald rings in the: white ears; the 
pure white lace collar, the long chaimoffine 
gold, the richly-chased watch, andthe: handsome 
amethyst seal ring of the young marchioness; 
Mrs. Candy came to the not” usnatural conclu- 
sion when she undressed: the» pale; lonely: 
stranger’ and: laid’ her on the :bed,. that “this 
poor dear has been deceived anddeserted bysome. 
wicked fine gentleman,’ and Kate was. in far 
o great bodily! anguish to:give any explana- 

ons. & 

She believed herself dying, and she felt so 
inaattenelie that she seemed to have no wish to 
ve. 

Mrs. Candy was a widowwith one son, amd 
one daughter; the son beimg’ a shoemaker, 
and the daughter worked in: a factory at the 
Kast End, and toiled her weary way each night’ 
home to the little sweet-shop. John and Mary 

¥ were-as true a hero and heroine, as good; 
and noble; and patient, and unselfish a young 
man and woman as could be found in the length 
and breadth of:the British Isles. 

This room with its poor clean’ bed,, its’ one 
chair, its strip oficarpet; its little wash-stand, 
its square of looking-glass hung: against; the 
wall, this room had been occupied by a poor 
young musician; but he had: gone now into the 
country, and would: not be back for several 
weeks. 

Besides this room in-which good Mrs. Candy 
80 kindly installed: Kate, the housé contained a 
uy parlours kitchen behind, and’ two small 





e* woman of the shop. “Tam so], 


bed-chambers above. The whole place was 
scrupulously, spotlessly clean. On Sundays the 
Candys, brother and sister, taught in the Sunday 
schools ; their whole lives were pure, laborious, 
patient, self-denying, and must have risen as 
sweet incense to Heaven day by day, as the 
weary years ran their monotonous, joyless 
course. 

Into this poor home the marchioness Kate 
was received and tended with affection and soli- 
citude, greater than she would have experienced 
in the houses of her high and noble acquaint- 
ances. 

All night long she suffered: and. moaned, 
all night long Mrs. Candy and Mary; a pale 
thin, pretty girl, with sweet blue. eyesy clad in a 
shabby dress, but smiling likean: angel in one 
of the pictures: of the: old musters, 


night long Mrs» Candy, amd, Mary sat by | pounds 


‘Kate, soothed her, whispered’ words of hope: 

At one time Mrs. Candy had Ween a midwifein 
a London hospital. 

“ There will be-no need to semdiftr a doctor 
to-night,” she said, “ it grows lateamdihe, would? 
not like to wait.’ 

Kate heard the voice as*ifishe liad beemim 


dream. 


Candy, “ quite eno : 
days, until we cau -wabterto-her eis” 
“ She is quite av ladipy”’ 


“In education, poowtthing, yes, se cou, and 


as beautiful) aa: a. oh but: as been 
deceived, my" ¥ 

“ But there isaewedding- ring: om Her finger, 
mother.”’ ; 

“Ah! yes; butiithioseraxer onsily ‘sslthe: 
isays herself,,“Henrygs 





all | They brought’the'sum of fifteen 







“There are some fiumalirand two or three: 
little dresses in the ol@itramk, Mary,”” said Mites 
lady forme | | 


once believed that the deserted young creature 
was a wedded wife, or even a lady of high birth. 

Dr. Green had neither acute intelligence nor 
penetration. 

Kate had no purse, no husband came to inquire 
after her. As for the watch-chain and the 
emeralds which Mrs. Candy took out of her ears, 
those were evidently valuable gifts which the 
man who-had deceived her—the father of her 
child—had presented to her during the first 
days of their acquaintance. 

“Pledge them,” said he, to Mrs. Candy, “for 
as much as you:can get, and buy some necessary 
come for: = patient and the child,, and pay 
yourself. * poor girl can perh redeem 
them if ever she recovers.” ee 

So Mrs: Candy reluctantly pawned the things. 
ds.. Four 
bought all necessary clothing: for the 
mother and child, and whilst four powmds fed 
them: for weeks: on milk, beef-tea, andi gruel, 
the: rest' of the cash the good soul locked away 
im herdtawer; only taking out of: iti week by 

ek the modest sum of seven: shillings; for 
iwhich:she was accustomed to let’ ther ftrnished 
i attendance. 


(Tobe Continued.) 








ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES: 


’ « Trrordertoinmvestigate oneself?” says Ruskin, 
it is well to find ont what one-isnow. Don’t 
think vaguely-about it. Take penand paper, 
and write down as accurate a description of 


a 


yourself as is possible ; and if you dare ‘not, find 





thave drivetterme.to. ee Reh Od, 
“She seems lost,” said Manye,’ i, 
‘think, mother, she must have beemarge 
lor something of that sort, in a great fami} 
«Like enough,” replied‘Mrs. Candy, “but 
wish we could get her to take a little tea,, a7 
even a sup of stout, and a morsel of breadia 
butter.” 
But Kate was far too ilf'ta@ eat or drinks 
The May morning broke-ea#ly, and-soona 





there was a feeble hushinge ary ime ther room. 


Kate looked up with: ay wititey seared: faeces 
wild eyes. She looledi aw: i& slier lind 
awakened from a terrible dtemtmy. 

“It is my child,” she said. 
Germaine ; he takes the title of his father. Is 
it a boy ?” 

«Yes, my dear, it is a boy,” said Mrs: Candy, 
«T will wash and dress him, and bring him to 
you in a moment.” 

Kate closed her eyes. The next moment she 
had swooned. 

She lay long in that swoon. When it 
passed.off she sank into another. Then her mind 

w full of wild images: A fear. rose. to 
er brain. She had no mother’s milk for the 
little son; her sorrow had dried it all. up; and 
thus she lay on that: poor bed between. life 
and death for many weeks. 

From/nothing that she said could any truth 
about herself or her history be gathered. She 
talked. wildly. of ‘Henri, my husband,” of 
«the infamous. Victorine,”’ of Pomfret, of 
** Mother Shipton,” of ‘my mother, who has 
no pity,” and of Cecil.Renfrew. “If they had 
not made me believe you false, I would have 
been your wifey Cecil, your true, truewife! But 
I gave: myself to a faithless manof the world, 
who has. broken my heart. Where, where, 
where is my child?” 

« Show him ‘to her,” said a grave male voice, 
**it may have the effect of soothing her.” 

It wasthe'doctor whospoke. He was a quiet- 
looking man}. with rather a fat, roundface. He 
did not look very, clever, and he was.occasionally 
testy and peevish. It'was one of the parish 
doctors whom Mrs.. Candy had sent for when 
Kate was very ill. For his part, beautiful as 
Kate was, and notwithstanding her unquestion- 
able grace and refinement—notwithstanding 
her wedding-ring and the coronet that was 
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+ Mixenomplishments shouldbe considered as 
noma? of assiating: otters: Im music, get the 
Samd)clear,; and think only of 

$ expressionand effect will take care of 
themselves. So in drawing; learn to set down 
the right shape of anything, and thereby explain 
its character to another person; but, if you try 
only to make showy drawings for praise or pretty 
ones for amusement, your drawing will have 
little or no interest for you, and no educational 

wer. 

** Resolve to do each day-something useful in 
the vulgar sense. Learn the economy of the 
kitchen, the good and bad’ qualities of every 
common article of food,and the simplest and 
best modes of their preparation. One should 
at the end of every day be able to say, as 
proudly as any’peasant, that she has not eaten 
the bread of idleness: 

« Get quit of the absurd idea that Heaven will 
interfere to correct great errors, while allowing 


small ones. If food’ is' carelessly prepared, no 
one expects Providence to make it palatable; 
neither, if through years of folly you misguide 
your own life, need you expect divine inter- 
ference to bring around everything at last for 
the best: I tell you positively the world is not 
so constituted. The consequences of great 
mistakes are just as sure as those of small ones, 
and the happiness of your whole life, and of* all 
the lives over which you have power, depends as 
literally on your common sense and discretion 
as the excellence and order of a day.’ 





As a general average, four or five pounds of 
good oak bark are required to make-a pound of 
leather. Skins, when completely tanned, in- 
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[ss14WEEN GOOD AND EVIL.]} 


CLARE’S TEMPTATION. 


— 
o> 





CLARIBEL ARCHER came slowly down the wide 
path, leading by either hand a young scion of 
the house of Archer. .All around lay the 
glorious June sunshine, strong and bright and 
life-giving. The sky was divinest blue; like 
purest snow the clouds lay here and there 
against it. All vegetable life was at its prime; 
all animal life filled to the brim with fullest 
enjoyment. But on Clare Archer’s face was 
neither peace nor enjoyment; something very 
like a frown wrinkled the white forehead, and 
a decided pout marred the beauty of the rosy 
lips. “My heroine was far from perfect, and I 
am sorry to introduce her to the reader in an 
unamiable mood ; but I must adhere to facts. 

“Can’t you walk without stumbling?” she 
said, with a jerk, to Elsie, and “ Rose, do keep 
your hat more over your face. I shall tell your 
mamma how you both behave. You are the 
worst children in the world, I do believe !”” 

At this Rose pulled her hand from out her 
sister’s not too loving grasp, and made 
answer : 

“TIT don’t care; mamma won’t blame us, no 
matter what wedo; she'll say why didn’t you 
*tend to us better ? Oh, what a lovely butterfly ! 
let me catch it—oh ! on!” and Rose ran hither 
and thither in eager pursuit of a gorgeous-hued 
butterfly, while Clare, watching ner gloomily, 


walked slowly onward over the velvety grass, 
beside the dusty hignway. 

Clare Archer was so unfortunate, in her own 
estimation, as to possess astepmother whose 
sole aim seemed to be to plant thorns in a path 
which Clare deemed already toorough for tread- 
ing. Mrs. Archer’s latest whim was that Rose 
and Elsie needed a daily walk, and their eldest 
sister must accompany them to see that they 
did not come to grief. Neither of the two 
children enjoyed this forced tramp after health, 
but Clare positively hated it. 

And, indeed, it did seem to be a piece of 
injustice, to say the least of it, that she was 
obliged to take almost her only leisure time in 
the day to walk with those children, who had 
enough air and exercise at home without going 
abroad for either. However, Clare spent most 
of the time allotted for the stroll in some shady 
nook reading, while the little girls played or 
quarrelled at their own sweet will. But to-day 
she had brought no book ; she told herself she 
felt too miserable to read. 

« Are we going across to the meadows again, 
Clare ?” called out Rose, who had given up the 
butterfly chase as a decided failure. 

Clare answered “ Yes,” and stooped to lift 
Elsie over an obstruction in the path, as they 
turned to go into the meadows bordering the 
river, which shone blue between the trees in 
the distance. Oh, those beautiful meadows, 
with cool recesses on the warmest day; with 
shady paths near the chattering brook; with 





broad patches of waving grass “ fresh washed in 





coollest dew,” and mighty trees lifting their tal} 
heads. Surely this was a place in which to 
rest, to forget all turmoil and disquiet, and be 


™*Elare selected 

e sel a shady place at the foot of a 
tree, and at some distance from the river, where 
she could look across the green, billowy ocean 
of grass and see the boats passing to and fro 
over the “ brightness of the sun-smote river ;” 
and here she set herself to ponder her troubles, 
And of all the girl’s troubles—and she thought 
them many—the chief was this: she had owned 
a lover, and now owned him no more. 

A coolness had arisen between them which 
had gradually widened and deepened into total 
estrangement, and Clare felt sure that her step. 
mother had in some way been the cause of it all. 
Mrs. Archer had a niece for whom she had 
schemed to secure Frank Locke, because, for- 
sooth, he was the best match in the neighbour- 
hood, and, withal, good-looking and a general 
favourite; but, although she had succeeded in 
parting him and Clare, he would have none of 
the niece, and report now said that he was 
devotedly attentive toacertain Miss Everest, 
who was from the neighbouring city. 

“Oh, dear!’ sighed Clare. ‘ If I only knew 
what Mrs. Archer told Frank about me! He 
looked as if he actually hated me, that day, at 
Alice Burton’s garden party, and whatever it 
was he believes it, for he never looks at me if 
he can help it, and old Miss Headly says he is 
enguged to that lovely Miss Everest ; and of 
course Miss. Headly knows, for she is his aunt. 
Oh, if it is true!” 

And, with a passionate, despairing gesture, 

poor, foolish Clare flung herself face downwards 
among the rank grasses, careless if any saw her, 
only feeling dimly through her anguish that the 
world had swung back.into chaos; that all the 
life and brightness ant beauty around mocked 
her breaking heart. 
- The grasses.and flowers nodded to each other, 
the bees flitted hither and thither with busy 
hum ; great branches of trees under which Clare 
lay prone whispered wondrous secrets on the 
summer air, and the sun moved onward to his 
setting. At last Clare lifted a damp, heated 
face from her hand, and, rising to her feet, 
looked around. 

Neither Rose nor Elsie was in sight, but 
someone else was. This was a young man ina 
white coat and straw hat, who was walking 
leisurely towards the river, but who seemed to 
notice Clare at the same instant that she 
perceived him; he altered his course at once, 
coming up to Clare and smiling pleasantly. 

** Good afternoon, Miss Clare !’’ he said, lift- 
ing his hat. 

“* Good afternoon,” responded Clare, apatheti- 

cally. 
She was not too well pleased at this recontre, 
her eyes were swollen with much weeping, her 
face sullen, and her heart heavy within her ; but 
she was far from indifferent about her personal 
appearance ; what degree of misery could render 
any girlin her teens indifferent? Surely not 
that inflicted by the desertion of her lover. 

« What a lovely day this is,” said the gentle- 
man, glibly, not much disconcerted by his rather 
cool reception. 

“Very,” said Clare: 

“ And I do not know of a lovelier place for a 
walk than this meadow,” pursued Mr. Wardlaw, 
determined not tobe rebuffed. “It is so shady 
and so retired. An hour or two spent here 
always seem so restful that whenever I am 
much disturbed or troubled I come here for 
peace.” 

Clare did not inquire whether he had been 
troubled or disturbed to-day, that he had sought 
this elysium for comfort ; she made no attempt 
at conversation, but walked at his side, looking 
straight before her at the glimpses of blue 
water seen at intervals through the trees. |. 

Tom Wardlaw glanced furtively at the gitl 
by his side, noted the heavy eyes with swollen 
lids, and the listless manner, and so made 00 
more profound remarks concerning the soothing 
influences of their present whereabouts. Pre- 
sently Rose and Elsie appeared running up the 
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bank, their hands full of wild flowers, and 
Clare stopped, saying : 

«The children are coming, and I must go 
back with them.” 

And, slightly bowing, was turning away when 
her companion interposed. 

«No, Clare, don’t go, I beg,” he said, eagerly, 
and then, his voice softening, he added, 
“ Something ails you, won’t you tell me your 
trouble ?” 

But he received no other answer than a 
deprecating look and a burning flush of mortifi- 
cation. 

“Well,” he began, after an uncomfortable 
pause, “I was thinking of you as we met; you 
know there is to be a picnic at Leader’s Cove 
next Thursday; will you allow me to drive you 
there ?” 

Clare glanced up at him. A handsome 
fellow in his strong young manhood, he stood 
before her, awaiting her reply. Suppose he 
guessed the cause of her trouble? Clare flushed 
more hotly yet at the bare idea, and answered, 
impulsively : 

“Yes, I shall be pledsed to go.” 

The young man’s face brightened, and he 
asked, eagerly : 

“What time shall I call for you? Will half- 
past nine’ do ?” 

“Oh, any time will do,” said Clare, again des- 
pondent, *‘ but I must go now. Come, Rose, it 
is time to go home.” 

And Clare and her two small sisters took 
their way homeward across the fields, while 
Tom Wardlaw pursued his way riverward, 
thinking of many things, but most of all of 
Clare Archer. 

Thursday came—a bright, beautiful day, 
with a clear sky, a glad day to many, and among 
others to Mr. Wardlaw. Clare thought that for 
the sake of appearance she must be at this pic- 
nic. 

People should not say that she was wearing 
the willow for faithless Frank Locke. No, she 
would go to the picnic and be as gay as the 
gayest there; but, as she stood at the window 
and looked out at the fair beauty of the morn- 
ing, her heart lay like lead in her bosom. 

However, when young Wardlaw’s carriage 
drove up, a very lovely young lady came down 
the steps to meet him, a young lady with a 
complexion like a calla lily, and deep, violet eyes, 
that looked from beneath a shade of dark lashes, 
and—her crowning beauty—flowing hair of red 
gold, that, half-curling, fell below her waist, and 
seemed to imprison the sunbeams in its glorious 
meshes. 

She was dressed in white, with a bit of blue 
gleaming here and there. Tom Wardlaw’s 
heart gave a tumultuous throb at sight of that 
fair vision, and when he had assisted her to her 
seat and taken his own at her side Heaven 
seemed come to him before its time. Surely 

Never was woman more passing fair 
Than Claribel with the red gold hair. ° 

Away flew Wardlaw’s spirited horses under 
the wayside willows, down the long, dusty road, 
over the bridge at Raynor’s Creek, with the 
fresh morning breezes fanning their faces and 
bringing a pink flush into Clare’s too pale 
cheek, toying with her hair, and winding her 
blue ribbons into knots. 

At last, on the picnic grounds, she and her 
attendant alighted and mixed with the gay 
group, as goodly a couple to look at as any 
there. Gradually our heroine began to find, 
much to her surprise, that she was actually 
enjoying herself, that the bustle and confusion, 
the sight of fair forms and happy faces thrilled 
her with pleasure just the same as though no 
cruel step-mother or recreant lover was in exist- 
ence. 

And then, too, the kindly words of acquaint- 
ances, the gay laugh and warm hand-clasb, 
made her almost happy; perhaps life was worth 
having, after. all, though she had lain awake 
into the small hours wishing for death. 

Many were the glances of admiration at the 
glowing, eager face, and when a dance was 
started Clare had no lack of partners, till, 
Weary and thirsty, she, with Wardlaw again at 

er side, went for refreshments. They were 





standing in the shade, Clare with a glass of iced 
water held to her lips, when her attention was 
drawn to a stylish carriage in which were seated 
a young lady and a gentleman. 

In the young lady Clare saw the handsomest 
woman, perhaps, that she would see im her life- 
time—a woman large and queenly, with a com- 
plexion rare as Clare’s own, though it was one 
that goes only with brunette beauty, delicate, 
with refined features, and a colour like a “red, 
red rose,” large black eyes, with dewy softness 
in their sparkling depths, eyes that could flash 
with anger or grow moist with pity. A sweet, 
true, womanly face, albeit a trifle proud. And 
the gentleman—well, if the lady was the hand- 
somest woman in their small world, the gentle- 
man was in Clare’s eyes the handsomest man in 
all the world—her king among men—in short, 
it was Frank Locke. 

Poor Clare! At sight of those two together, 
happy, debonaire, a mighty hand seemed to 
clutch her heart in a cruel grasp, a sickening 
sensation seized upon all the pulses of her being ; 
the colour went out of the poor young face and 
left it grey and hopeless before all who chose to 
look upon it,-with blank despair spoiling the 
beauty of the eyes bent upon her happy rival. 

Clare Archer might have many years of happi- 
ness before her. Her days might flow on 
smoothly and evenly all the remainder of her 
life, or all strong passion die for her now, and 
her life be one of dry endurance henceforth ; 
but, in either case, those moments of tearing 
anguish must in some degree colour all her 
future. Such tornadoes of passion cannot lay 
waste the soul without leaving behind traces of 
their devastating course. 

The carriage, with its occupants, passed on. 
Two girls came up, said something to Mr. 
Wardlaw, and then turning to Clare (who was 
staring after the departing carriage) one of them 
said : 

« You have not been out on the water, Clare. 
Do come and take a sail, it’s so lovely on the bay, 
you can’t think. Do come, won’t you ?” 

Clare’s eyes turned on her with a dazed look. 
Her lips moved unmeaningly ; but she made no 
audible response. 

“You would like to go, Miss Archer?” said 
Wardlaw, coming to the rescue, and speaking 
very gently. 

He had seen the little by-play, had read the 
meaning of the grey characters so plainly written 
on the face at his side, read them with a bitter 
pang at his own heart, and now, with a com- 
passion born of his very love for her, he tried to 
shield her from the curious eyes around. 

“Miss Auland,” he said, turning to the young 
lady who had spoken 16 Clare, “I shall be 
delighted to row you and Miss Fraust and Miss 
Archer till my arms refuse to move. Let us go 
down at once, or we shall find no boat when we 
get there.” 

All moved off at once, Wardlaw and Miss 
Auland keeping up a gay chatter, which, he was 
glad to find, covered Clare’s silence. Coming 
around a cluster of trees, a lovely scene burst 
upon their view. The broad expanse of blue 
water dimpling and laughing under the sun’s 
caress; boats with bright figures in them 
dotting it here and there ; the plash of oars, the 
sound of gay voices, and over all the exceeding 
great beauty of the summer day. Miss Fraust 
clapped her hands with delight. 

“Oh, hurry!” she said, looking back at her 
companions. “Do hurry! Those people are 
making for the only boat left. I’m determined 
they shall not have it.” And she set off on a 
smart little run across the pebbly beach and 
jumped into the boat. ‘‘ Possession is nine 
points of the law, you know!” she called to the 
rest of the party, laughing and panting with her 
scamper. “ There is Charley Gray,” she added, 
as Wardlaw came up; “ why don’t you make 
him come too, and help you row ?” 

Wardlaw complied and called to the young 
fellow, who, apparently having nothing else to 
do, joined them. 

The boat glided through the limpid water ; 
there were laughter and gay badinage and sing- 
ing on board of her ; and the set look on Clare’s 
white face gave way, and a softer expression 





came into the strained eyes; but her colour did 
not return, and her smile was a very forced one 
indeed. 

As their boat neared the shore another boat 
met and passed them; for an instant the 
occupants of the two boats were within a few 
feet of each other, and Clare found herself look- 
ing straight into the dark eyes of Frank Locke, 
but something so very like a sneer was on his 
lips as he turned his head away that Clare 
coloured with anger, and breathed hard through 
her shut teeth. 

Oh, what a fool—what a fool she was to let 
this man makeor mar the happiness of her 
little day! She resolved it should not be. In 
this boat with her'was one far handsomer and 
much better-natured, who loved and honoured 
her above all women, who had been trying to 
shield her from comment and observation ; and 
should she be ungrateful? But, oh, that Jook 
on Frank’s face! Heavens! thatshe might kill 
him or Miss Everest or herself! As they landed 
and walked up the beach a sound of singing 
came over the water; the rare voice of Miss 
Everest, sweet and clear, held them silent for a 
little while, then they passed on. 

*‘Oh, what a miserable day!’ sighed Clare, 
driving home beneath the starlight. ‘ May I 
never see such another !” 

After this the days passed on with dull 
monotony. Clare squabbled with her step- 
mother, was tyrannised over by the children, 
and ate her heart out in unavailing longing for 
what was’ quite beyond her reach. 

Now and then Tom Wardlaw calledand sai 
on the piazza with her, and Clare tried with all 
her might to appreciate him as he deserved; to 
see how far more desirable he was than that 
other who had jilted her so heartlessly ;. for, not 
content with cruelly slighting her, he seemed 
unaceountably' and unreasonably angry with 
her. And so, thinking of the two, she tried to 
steel her heart against Locke and failed, 
miserably failed—tried to: soften towards 
Wardlaw, and failed in that too. Occasionally 
she heard of festive gatherings where Miss 
Everest was the undisputed belle and Locke 
her favoured attendant, and all the silent night 
she cried to her own heart, like Elaine, ‘‘ Death 
or him;” and then, again, ‘‘ Him or death!” 
Poor Clare! 


a * % 7 * 


Summer has gone, and autumn has taken her 
place. The woods are coloured gorgeously ; trees 
in crimson and gold flaunt their beauty in the 
sun’s glittering rays and make the most of theic 
brief day. he air is balmy, delicious,a day to 
remember and be glad for. 

All the landscape lay in swoon 
On this happy afternoon. 

In the meadows by the river are the flutter of 
leaves and the song of birds, and beauty and 
quietude. A little figure in a grey dress comes 
slowly over the short grass, walking with a 
weary, listless air, and large, sad eyes fixed on 
the river. It is our friend Clare Archer. Only 
four short months have passed since we saw her 
first; to her it seems, if she thinks at all, no 
less than four centuries, since 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths ; 
In feeliags, not in figures on a dial. 


And in feelings Clare, in the last four months, 
has lived more thanin all the twenty years be- 
hind her. Somehow she is changed, though 
it is not, at first, easy to say exactly how. She 
is paler and thinner, but it is not altogether 
that; there is in the small face the look of one 
who has passed through the deep waters, and in 
the lovely eyes there is a patient hopelessness 
that is very touching. 

After the violent passions that racked her 
soul, a dead calm has fallen upon her, and the 
unformed prayer of her heart is that she may 
never more meet Frank Locke face to face; if 
she had her will she would never again hear his 
name, or think a thought in anywise connected 
with him. Even the name of Miss Everest, 
spoken at random by any chance acquaintance, 
stirs such a fount of agony within her soul that 


— 
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she would fuin fly from the knowledge of all 
who knew her: 

The dreamy beauty of the day soothes her 
troubled spirit, and as she walks she is thinking 
of Tom Wardlaw—thinking kindly and pitifally 
of him—for he has at last taken his fate into his 
hands and laid bare his heart.to Clare’s gaze. 

And she, with a great pity for the young 
fellow, with sorrow that’ she must inflict on 
another what she has herself so bitterly suffered, 
tells him the truth; 4nd‘so, with hands clasped 
friendlily, and kindly, farewell words, they part; 
and the young man ‘goes his-way with the image 
of this fair woman and the memory’ of her gra- 
cious ways ever in his heart. 

Clare walks some distance’ by the river; until, 
feeling tired, she seats herself between two 
great trees on the bank; here she is sheltered 
from the fields by a low growth of bushes, and 
can look out-on the river'between the branches 
of the overshadowing trees: She: sits bere a 
long time musing, trying hard not: to: frety 
when she ‘is: aroused by hearing; on the other 
side of the bushes a- quick: step and a sweet 
voice humming a gay-air): She sits y 
still, and presently a graceful! figure down: 
to the water a few yards below; and stands look- 
ing across to the opposite'shore: 

In the tall form, in every gracefal movement, 
Clare recognizes Miss Everest: A hat broad- 
brimmed with a wreath of leaves encircling it 
rests upon the shapely head and shades her face. 
Shining dark curls fall clustering on her shoul- 
ders, and one white hand hanging: at-her side 
holds a brilliant purple field flower, which Clare 
knows is @ poisonous’ one. Al 
makesa striking picture, and: Clare: holds: her 
breath as she watches her. 

Suddenly Miss Everest walks to a little boat 
drawn partly out of the water, and tries to push 
it back, and after a little it yields, and at length 
she succeeds. in getting: it afloat. Then she 
steps into it, and, taking up a paddle ‘from the 
bottom, pushes: the beat into deep water: 
Clare watches stenlthily as she: tries to propel 
the little shallop, and presently she sees that 
something is the matter. 

The young lady scans the distance between 
herself and the shore with an anxious eye, then 
she works hurriedly with the paddle, and stands 
up as if to look for help; at last she screams 
long and loudly, and Clare now sees that the 
boat is sinking; it must be filling, and it is at 
some distance from the shore. If help does not 
speedily come, Miss Everest’sfate is certain. 

And now a sore temptation assails Clare, and 
a wild exultation rises within her. If she 
remains perfectly still, and does not call the help 
that seems so tardy in coming, Frank Locke 
will never see this love of his again. No doubt 
he is somewherenear. Isit likely Miss Everest 
would be walking thus far without him? At 
this thought Clare’s heart’ hardens and she 
— with tense nerves the scene before 

er. 

Miss Everest suddenly stills her cries, flings 
up her arms and springs overboard. Clare is 
on her feet now ; can she see her perish without 
an effort tosave? Ifshe does this vile'thing, 
and the girl dies; and thus Frank Locke be 
obliged to drink of the cup he’ has held-to her 
lips, will it compensate for this wound to her 
honour? A thousand thousand times-no! 

All this whirls through her brain like 
lightning. With frantic speed she flies down 
the shore opposite the struggling girl and darts 
up the bank to look for help. Away across the 
fields she sees two menand calls wildly tothem ; 
then down the bank again, just in time to see 
the drowning girl rise to the surface. Oh, 
horror ! long before those men can reach the spot 
she will be past-all help. 

Clare isa good swimmer ;_ with sudden resolve 
she hurries into-the water; she is. soon beyond 
her depth, and strikes out boldly and strongly; 
her courage rises; she can at. least keep the 
girl above water till suecour comes ;. she reaches 
the struggling heap, and, clutching the, long 
hair, holds the face resolutely out of the water. 
But it is a fearful strain; and it is well that 
help soon eomes, 

Clare is conscious that a man looses her hold 


she 





and helps: her to the shore; that she is carried 
up the bank. andi depositedion the grass. She 
opens her eyes:and:looks around. Miss Everest 
is lying upon the ground, and.a,man leaning 
over her is slapping her hands, and Clare hears 
him say: 

‘“* She is-coming: round now; it is a wonder 
she was not entirely gone.” 

Then Clare.rises to. her! feet; she feels» very 
small and wet, and looks woebegone. One of 
the men is speaking to Miss Everest, and. she 
seemis't> answer him. Clare does not wish to 
be seen by. heror by any one; she turns and 
—— te cade eadows.. At 
way m ws. every step. 
her wet clothes cling. about: her ankles. and 
impede her progress.. 

She stoppediafter a little and. glamced back. 
Miss Everest was leaning on the arm of one, of 
her rescuers: and slowly walking up the bank. 
Clare saw her raise-ler hand and some 
ene.call. to her, but she heeded not; and, turn- 
yeep 4 away, pursued her course. 


ever did, the. way, seem so long; her feet, 
moved as if they were: almest.too heavy to lift, 
but at last she reached home, chilled gnd 


shivering 
she lay u 
noise, — 


as with an ague. All that evening 
* had pierced’ her head like Fe 
agonising pain. ie went'shivering to 

soon, and in fitful dreams lived over that.scene: 
bythe river. Next morning Rose. was sent 
her complaining mother to see why Clare 
neglected to come to her breakfast, and returned, 


saying : 
“ Clare is in bed yet; and her face is:'red— 


\oh, as red as that !’— indicating, her mother’s 


cherry-coloured tie—“ and she is talking.as loud 
aud won’t listen to me at all!” 
Investigation disclosed the fact-that Clare was 


estigation 
‘seriously ill; her wetting and chill finished the 


work begun long before by her failing health, 
of which no one, not even herself, was conscious. 
She lay, on her bed tossing in the delirium of 
fever, talking ineoherently. of mony things— 
of the picnic, of the river, of Miss Everest, of 


Frank Locke. 


The doctor came and went day after day, but 
Clare, in her battle for life, grew weaker and 
weaker, and at last there: came a day when she 


gasped for her feeble breath, unable to speak or 


move, but:conseious, and, the doctor said, out 
of danger. In this state, hearing voices but.not. 
knowing or caring what was said, she saw a 


certain young lady to. whom she. had never yet. 


spoken a-word,, but who had often been in her 
thoughts by day and in. her dreams by night; 
saw her without even wondering why she came 
to be there, softly, moving about the room, 
doing gentle offices; heard her voice, low and 
tender; and at last came to long for the touch 
of her cooling; hand on her forehead, and to love. 
the sound of her winning voice. 

Very slowly Clare came back to this prosaic 
life; after many days she found herself seated 
before the open window, with the cool wind 
gently fanning her cheeksand moving the short 
curls about the transparent temples. She was 
down inthe dtawing-room for. the first time. 
Very fragile, almost. childish she looked in her 
white wrapper, with her fair hair tied back 
with a ribbon, and very pretty too. 

There was the swish-swish of a woman’s 
dress in the hall, and Clare. watched the door 
with interest. It was not Mrs, Archer who 
entered, but a tall young woman whom Clare 
had hated: with the: unreasoning hatred of 
jealousy, She doesnot hate her-now, but there 
are times, as certain thoughts cross her 
mind, when she feels uncomfortable in her 
presence, and that is. putting it mildly. 

I remarked, at the beginning of this true and 
moving tale, that. my heroine was not perfect— 
an admission wholly needless, as any reader 
must have eventually discovered it himself. 
However, I endorse the sentimentnow. To love 
one’s. rival.is not. indigenous to the ordinary. 


girl nature; and neither Clare’s impromptu 


bath. nor her subsequent iilness has been 
sufficient to change her mind or to subdue the 
natural repugnance she felt at times to the 
presence of Frank Locke’s betrothed. 


taking an out-of-the- | day 


the sofa,.away from.the children’s | 
‘about. you, dear; 





, Ms only pod ph say, howevery that she 
ought against this feeling, and. generally held 
it down. with a s seek 3 ook besides she 
could not help admiring the strengthrand:beauty 
of Miss Everest’s charaeter; she often felt that, 
had there been no troublesome Frank. Locke in 
existence, she could have loved. this.faiv woman 
with no common love. 

Not a whit had Miss Everest’s beauty suffered 
by her sick-bed vigils, and she had been. most. 
faithful to her self-imposed duties, tending the 
sick girl as few sisters would have done, doing 
everything within her power, watching nightand 

beside he ones girl-who had so nearly 
given her life for her, rival th she was. 
Having’ arranged the curtains so that, the sun 
should not-fall too ly: on -Clare’s. bright. 
head, she drew forward a chair, and, seating 
herself-beside her, said : 

“I think the change to this room. has made 
you look. better already.” 

“You are’ very good to. me; Miss. Everest.” 

“« Why: do you call me.Miss Everest? I.call 
you Clare; why do you not call me Ella?’ 

Clare did not answer ; she-moved. uneasily in 
her chair, and kept her eyes fixedon, the pale 
blue distant sky. Presently Miss Everest spoke 


“T am not the only one who has:been anxious, 
there: has been. a. certain 
gentleman inquiring after you every day, and. 


by |: who is now in the sitting-room.. Do.you think 


are equal to seeing company,?’’ 
“Whois it?” asked Clare, with brevity, 


uch surprised. 

** Before I tell. you his name. I, have some- 
thing to tell you on my account ; I have wanted 
\to tell you-before, and even tried to doso many 
‘times; but. you have. been so reserved,.not to 
say distant, with me, that I could not commence. 
T am an only child, and, as the heiress- of my 
father’s wealth, I was always sought after and 
made much.of. Yow know neither: talent nor 
goodness can weigh in the balance. against 
money. I do.not remember my-mother ; she 
died when I was: about two years old; but my 
father petted and spoiled. me; nothing. that 
money could procure:was denied me. But when 
Louis Gasnett.asked his permission to marry 
me, then,, for. the first. time in his. life, he was 
harsh tome: Hesaid. many bitter things, and 
I answered. by floods of tears. For Louis. was 
poor and obscure, and my father’s ambition was 
to see me married to a.certain millionaire. 

«Ah; me! I. do not. like to recall. that 
gloomy time when. my dear father and I were at 
variance. But he was not unreasonable ; find- 
ing me firm, and being: moved; perhaps, by my 
woe-begone visage, he at length stipulated that, 

rovided Louis: went.away, giving his word of 
cones not to see me in the meantime, if we 
continued faithful.to.each.other for’ five years, 
he would consent. to. our marriage. On no 
other condition would he listen to it. It wasa 
hard sentence; a.cruel one Louis called it. Poor, 
dear papa! I suppose he thought it impossible 
for me, surrounded by the gayest company, to 
remember for half that time one. who was out 
of sight; but we were allowed to write to each 
other, and our faith in each other has remained 
unshaken. 

“The five years are nearly gone ; and I think 
‘his probation, weary and useless as it has,often 
seemed, has not been without its good effect. 
However, it is over; I have just had a letter 
from him, saying that he is on his way home; 
‘for he has been in a distant land. He is also 
able to meet my father on more equal ground 
than in the old time, for fortune has. favoured 
him, and he is no longer poor. I came, down 
here last summer to visit my dear friend Mrs. 
William Locke. They, the Lockes, I mean, 
have been more than kind.to me, and my visit 
has been a very pleasant one indeed. But now 
I must think of returning home. I am to be 
married at Christmas.” 

, Miss Everest paus-d with heightened colour, 
‘and Clare, with wondering eyes fastened on her 
\face, gasped : 

* And Frank——” 


| 
“Is in the sitting-room waiting for leave to 
come and see you; shall. I tell him he may 
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come?” and, without. waiting for the leave 
asked, she left: the room. 

Clare’s heart throbbed and her’ head reeled; 
the chaies and tables seemed to dance round. in 
a dizzy whirl. There.is a buzzing sound in her 
ears, and, though she is: conscious.of some one 
coming in and speaking to her, she cannot at 
first hear. or see distinctly. Then the chairs: 
stood still again, the buzzing sound ceased; and: 
she looked up into Frank Locke's. kindly; 
anxious face. 

« Won’t you speak. to me, Clare?” he said, 
very gently, taking the seat vacated: by Miss 
Everest. 


Clare neither spoke nor moved, and he took |: 


one unresisting hand and held it closely, while 
his eyes searched her face. 

«Qh; Clare, won’t you evenspeak to me ?” 
Can't you forgive-‘me? Have’ sinned past all’ 
pardon? Indeed, indeed I know that I do not 
deserve. anythiag so sweet. as your forgiveness; 
but only speak to me,.kindly or not.” 

Clare was very weak, and the scene tried her 
sorely; she trembled like a leaf, and’ her breath 
came in ae 

“Ohy ! she panted.. “ You—you—” 
and burst imto hysterical tears. 

Frank. was thoroughly alarmed, so what 
could he: do. but. take. her into his. arms and. 
soothe her into calmness? Wher this hadbeen 
accomplished he said: 

“You cannot imagine what T have suffered 
all this summer,. seeing you with Tom Ward- 
law. I used! to: like him well enough, but I 
could’ have strangled him with pleasure any 
time these last few months. My hands fairly 
tingled to be at his throat-every time I saw you 
with him. You cannot blame me half as much 
as I blame myself for even thinking a second 
time about Mrs. Archer’s absurd story; but you 
see she really showed me a letter with your 
signature, and which I knew to bein your hand- 
writing ; she assured me it was to be sent to 
Wardlaw. Oh, Clare, [. know I was:arfool, but 
Mrs. Archer’s story was a very plausible one. 
No wonder I was en into believing it.” 

When, some time after, Miss Everest made 
her appearance, she met two radiant faces. 

“Congratulate us,” said Frank; “we are 
friends again, and we owe it.all. to.you.” 

“No,” responded Miss: Everest, serenely: 
“Clare owes it: to her brave generosity when 
she risked her life for me.” 

But Clare,.thinking of the temptation that 


- beset her on that day, shuddered as she said 


low, to her owm heart: 


“Tf I had yielded to it!” M. H. 
eerie 
THE CITY OF MELBOURNE. 


Menzourne is unusually open and. airy, 
having been: made, as it were, to order—laid out 
on a regular plan, instead of growing up spon- 
taneously in a happy-go-lucky, straggling 
fashion, with narrow lanes and stifling alleys, 
through which the air has no free play. The 
streets cut each other at right angles as precise 
as Euclid’s. Many of them are unusually broad, 
and even the narrow ones, which by a quaint 
arrangement alternate with the broad—offer no 
obstacle to the sweep of the wind. The style is 
atleast healthy, if too stiff and precise to be 
picturesque or pleasing to the eye. It can 
scarcely be considered unpleasing. If the. eye 
is offended, it is by the inharmonious juxtaposi- 
tion in the same street of handsome and paltry 
houses—a# jumble of Grosvenor-square and Mile 
End. The latter bear traces of the days when 
young Melbourne, struggling for gold, had no 
leisure to think of architectural beauty or orna- 
ment; the former have: gradually arisen since, 
and as leases fallin will probably jostle their 
weak neighbours altogether out of existence. 
Then, some of the Melbourne streets would do 
credit to any capital. Not that there is, even 
about these seal houses, any sign of. poverty. 

There is, perhaps, nothing in Metfbourne so 
remarkable~nothing that strikes a stranger 





more—than the absence of all squalor and 
distress.. There are, we suppose, poverty- 
stricken quarters in Melbourne,.if one knew 
where to lookfor them; but one would certainly 
have to look forthem. There are small houses 
in plenty, but not one which does not look as if 
its owner had. all the necessaries and seme, at 
least, of the luxuries-of: life. 








SIXTY TO SIXTEEN. 





** You ave thinking, May-blossoms. 
Why grandmother there 
Over lost youth is‘sighing, 
When Life is so fair. 


** Sheis wishing that; like me; 
Her years counted’ o’er 

By the. soft summer sunsets 
Numbered less than a score. 


** She is wishing her heart-beats 
Were rapid as mine, 

Her veins all a-tingle 
With youth’s ruddy wine.” 


Nay, nay; Little Blossom, 
Fair red, white and blue, 

As you are, I would change not, 
My darling, with you. 


You guess not how gladly 
I count the years gone; 

With their troubled dreams ended, 
Their weary tasks done. 


Nay, nay; little woman; 
I wouldn’t be you, 

With the prologue but spoken, 
The play to aet through, 


With its sad disappointments, 
Mistakes and mistrust, 

With its:fairy gold:tarning 
Some morning to dust. 


With the aches of the body; 
The smarts of the soul, 
Which the happiest mortal 

Must fail to control. 


But ahead, Little Blossom, 
Through the bright open door, 

I can hear the harps better 
Because I’m threescore. 


And I’ve sent'on so many 
That door to go through 

That I'long for the: summons 
When T may gotoo. 


—EE]__s 


STATISTICS. 





Ramwax Trarric op THE) Hatr-Yearn.— 
The half-year’ just ended has been a remark- 
able one. The total receipts. of sixteen of our 
principal railways for the twenty-six. weeks 
ending June 26 were :—Passengers,,£9,816,000 ; 
goods, £15;653,000'; total, £25;469,000. Both 
branches show a'substantial improvementon last 
year, the increase being :— Passengers, £410,000 ; 
goods, £1,141,000;; total, £1,551,000. The rate 
of increase has been very steady throughout the 
half-year. The largest amount of increase ob- 
tained by the sixteen lines: in any one 
week was £180,000, which occurred in Whitsun 
week. The traffic;.as is well known, has 
been the largest source of the increase. 

Tus Unirep Srares Crnsus.—The Census 
now being taken shows the following population. 
of the chief cities:—New’ York, 1,360,000; 
Philadelphia, 850,000; Brooklyn, 500,000 ; 
Chicage, 475,000; St. Louis, 450,000; Boston, 
385,000 ; Baltimore, 350,000 ; and Cincinnati, 
250,000. During the past decade New York has 


€ 





increased 408,000; Philadelvhia, 175,000 ; 
Brooklyn, 104,000 ; Chicago, 176,000; St. Louis, 
140,000; Boston, 115,000; Baltimore, 83,000; 
and Cincinnati, 34,000. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Citron Caxu.—Mix two cupfuls’ of sugar 
and one of: butter to a cream; break four eggs 
upon this, and beat thoroughly until a. light 
yellow shade ; add upon this: three cupfuls of 
sifted flour; upon this one teaspoonful of soda,. 
dissolved’ in milk (strain this), and. beat the 
whole for three or four nfinutes ; then add two. 
teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, and beat your cake 
till smooth. Having your citron all cut in thin 
slices, sift a little flour on it, and rub. the slices: 
through the flour. Have this done before you 
commence your cake. After you have beaten 
your cake smooth, add citron and beat about 
fifteen times. Bake in. moderate oven; and.your 
citron will never fall to the bottom. 

Some Uszs or Cuarcoat.—Charcoal, laid flat 
while cold om a-burn, causes the pain to abate 
immediately; by leaving it/on-for an hour, the 


burn seems almost healed, when the wound is’ 


superficial. Tainted meat, surrounded with it, 
is sweetened. Strewn over heaps of decom- 
posed pelts, or over dead animals, charcoal pre+ 
vents’ any unpleasant odour. Foul water is: 


purified by it. Itis a great disinfectant, and. 


sweetens offensive air if placed in shallow trays 
around apartments. It is so very porous'that it 
absorbs and condenses gases rapidly. Otie.cubic 
inch of. charcoal will absorb nearly one hundred 
inches’ of gaseous ammonia. Charcoal forms 
an excellent poultice for malignant wounds and 
sores. In cases of what is called proud+flesh it 
isimvaluable. It gives no disagreeable odour, 
corrodes no metal, is a simple and safe sweetener 
and disinfectant. A.teaspoonfulof charcoal, in 
half-a-glass of water, often relieves a si¢k head- 
ache. It absorbs the gases and relieves the 
distended stomach.pressing against the nerves, 
which extend from the stomach to the head. It. 
often relieves constipation, pain, or heartburn: 





MISCRLLANEODS. 





In the Persian Gulf last year a million and o 
half dollar’s worth of pearls were found, and’ 
thirty divers. were appropriated by sharks. 

ExPERIENCE has shown at the Petroleum 
Iron Works, Titusville, Pa., that a barrel of 
petroleum will generate heat sufficient for mak- 
ing a ton of iron, while a ton anda quarter of 
coal would be required for the’ same result. 

Rumours are current in naval) circles that 
the Lords of the Admiralty are considering a 

sal to hold a naval review at: Spithead 
early in August. 

Iranger arise in thy breast, instantly seal up 
thy lips, and let it not go forth, for, like fire, 
when-it wants vent, it will supress itself: 

Ovr own hands are Heayen’s favourite in- 
struments for supplying us. with the necessaries: 
and luxuries of life. 

Curna’s enormous coal fields, kept unworked 
by popular superstition, are now being mined, 
and 12,000,000 tons of anthracite ave said: to 
have been exposed. 

Tae Exyr.—What. part of the eye is like the 
rainbow? The: iris. What. partiis. like»the 
schoolboy? The pupil. What part is like-the 
globe? The ball. What part is‘like the top of 
the chest? Thelid. What part is like a piece 
of a:whip? The lash: What part is like the 
summit of a hill? The brow. 

Ona, little “ bonheur du jour” table to-which 
he» succeeded, the Duke of Portland, it is 
stated, recently paid marc duty at a valuation 
of 10,000 guineas.. The table is 2ft.. wides 2ft. 
9in. high, and 18in. deep; the top, frieze; and 
back are overlaid with old Sévres plaques, and 
the mounts are very highly chased and gilt. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M.—Under the circumstances we think you will win 
your case. The costs of the adjournment will have to be 
paid by the loser. 

Groner P.—Apply to the nearest registrar—he will, 
no doubt, give you all the information you seek. 

Wovutp-se Emierant.—1l. New Zealand isa capital field 
fer emigration for a capable agricultural labourer, or for 
(in some trades) an artizan. For shopmen, clerks, &e., 
it is useless. Unless you have health, perseverance, and 
the capacity for hard work, we would counsel you to stay 
in England. For the country itself we may say that the 
climate is perfection, wages good average, living cheaper 
than here, meat being about half the price, or even less, 
tea, sugar, &c., about the same, and bread not differing 
very much ; clothing is rather dearer. Don’t take out 
too large an outfit, but have a little cash on landing to 
carry you on until you find work. You had better pro- 
cure the “ Official Handbook of New Zealand, with maps 
and views,”’ free per post for 1s. 1ld. from the “ Labour 
News and ‘Employment Advertiser,’ 15, Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C., or write to Alsager Hay 
Hill, Esq., at that address ; he would doubtless give you 
some useful information. e official agent for the 
colony is Sir Julius Vogel, K.C.M:G., 7, Westminster 
Chambers, 8.W. 2. The story you inquire about was 
finished-in due course. 

Curty Bos.—Under the circumstances the owner of 
the cat could not recover damazes. 

H. E. W.—Fruit and flowers may be preserved from 
decay and fading by immersing them in a solution of 
gum-Arabic and water two or three times, waiting a suffi- 
cient time between each immersion to allow the gum to 
dry. This process covers the surfaces of the fruit with 
a thin coating of the gum, which is entirely impervious 
to the air, and thus prevents the decay of the fruit or the 
withering of the flower. Roses thus preserved have all 
the beauty of freshly-plucked ones, though they have 
been separated from the parent stem for many months. 
‘To insure success in experiments of this kind, it should 
be borne in mind that the whole surface must be com- 
pletely covered ; for if the air only gets entrance at a pin- 
nole, the labour will all be lost. In preserving specimens 
of fruit icular care should be taken to cover the 
stem, end and all, with the gum. A good way is to wind 
a thread of silk about the stem, and then sink it slowly 
in the solution, which should not be so strongas to leave 
a particle of the gum undissolved. The gum is so per- 
fectly transparent that you can with difficulty detect its 
presence, except by the touch. Here we have a very 
simple method of fixing the fleeting beauty of nature. 

J. H. G.—Petrarch lived in the fourteenth century. 
Nobody has been able to make out with certainty who 
the Laura was for whom his writings show him to have 
cherished a life-long admiration and love. Petrarch him- 
self throws no light upon her history. He pictures her 
as a lady of ideal beauty of person and mind who 
cherished his homage without requiting his love. Some 
of the authorities treat her as a purely imaginary being. 
Therefore, if a pair of lovers of the present day are like 
Petrarch and Laura, the masculine lover is either devot- 
ing himself to some woman whose beauty and excellence 
are purely imaginary, or else to one who accepts his de- 
votion without giving him any love in return. 

A.sert.—Send the initials of the advertiser to whom 
you wish to respond, together with description of your- 
self, and your communication will be inserted in the 
usual manner. 

Gretcuen.—The physical peculiarity you refer to is 
well known. There is nothing serious in it, and is no 
bar to active military service. 

OryytTuia.—l. The physical characteristics you enu- 
merate are doubtless sufficient to account for the 

universal admiration they excite, but whether or not 
their combination results in that perfection of beauty, a 
pretty woman, one could only judge by ocular demonstra- 
tion, but even on that subject opinions differ widely. 
2. Rather too young. 3. Use glycerine and elder flower 
water, or some mild emollient soap in which there is a 
fair proportion of oil. Do not wash your hands too fre- 
quently. 4. Your own judgment must. be ay guide. 
5. Eat slowly. Your digestion must befaulty. 6. There 
need be nothing “ vulgar ’’ in the employment of a girlat 
a telegraph office, or, indeed, in any other capacity where 
a reputable living may be earned. 


| ment composed of, say, cant 
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L. L.—Send your response for insertion under the head 
of “‘ Communications Received.” 

Fo anp Mavp.—We could not recommend the owner 
of the hair tyed with dark blue to dye it. Many admire 
its present shade. The colour of the other piece is 
brown. 

8. W.—You cannot properly make for yourself an oint- 
harides, mustard, euphor- 
bium, antimony, vinegar, potassa, ammonia, or ‘such like 
necessary-ingredients. You must apply to a chemist. 

EameEs.—1. Writing g good. 2. Ahn’s first French book 
is ver. “henponye but you had better study under a master 
inac or otherwise. 

Erxr.—Consult a doctor who hag made the eye a special 
study—at an hospital if your means are coutracted. Do 
not attempt to tamper with yourself, or irreparable 
damage may be done. - 

One 1n TrovsiE.—For such an offence the Extradition 
Treaty has no applications We fear you have no 
remedy. 

KaTHLeen Ina, eighteen, fair, of a loving disposition, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman with a 
view to matrimony. 

AnnIzE, twenty-five, would like to correspond with a 
steady man about thirty-five. - 

CHARLOTTE and Grace, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Charlotte is twenty-one, tall, fair, loving, 
and domesticated, fond of home. Grace is nineteen, 
tall, fair, loving, fond of home and children. 


HOW, WHEN AND WHERE. 
Ir you would be “lucky,” my neighbour and 
friend 


And save yourself trouble and care, 
a — with the courtesy due to their 


Three } little friends, “* How, When and Where.” 


Though little in seeming, ‘‘ How” takes the first 
“place 
In fashioning what must be done, 
And many a man in ignoring this friend 
Has spoiled what was rightly begun. 


When young men and maidens, ambitious and 
prow 
Go out their first penny to earn, 
Still —~ to ** How,” let them welcome the 


And‘gl nliy and hopefully learn. 


“When?” This isa question that millions have 
asked, 
Yet still through the ether it rings, 
And the answer comes back from the holiest 


page, 
* A time and a place for all things!” 


A minute too soon, or a minute too late, 
A day, or a week, less or more, 

May leave of the castle so airily built 
No trace, but a wreck on the shore. 


But a =~ eee and tact, with a good share of 


In the , aN reign of the right, 
Will lead us to “‘ strike while the iron is hot’”’ 
A blow that will tell in its might. 


“But “Where 
place? 
You cry : “ We are waiting to go!”” 
Where circumstance a pneee you, that is the spot 
For your harvest, if willing to sow! 


is the place, friend, the very best 


This saying is one of the truest and best : 
“ The rolling stone gathers no moss !’’ 
And he who for ever goes roaming about 

For ever may reckon but loss. 


Then let us while faithfully doing our part, 
And striving to banish dull care, 
Keep open at all times a room in the heart 
For the “‘How” and the ‘‘When”’ and the 
“* Where.” M. A. K. 


Burrercup and Darsr, two friends, would like to 

correspond with two mechanics. Buttercup is twenty, 
tall, dark, fond of Some and children. Daisy is twenty- 

four, tall, * fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home. 

IsaBEL, seventeen, tall, dark, would like to correspond 
with a young man about twenty. 

CEpric, twenty-five, medium height, dark brown hair 
and eyes, good-looking, wishes to correspond with a 

oung about twenty-two. Respondent must be of a 
oving disposition. 

A. B. and A. R., two friends, would like to md 
with two young men with a view to matrimony. A. B. 
is nineteen, fair, blue eyes, of a Nee po ae. AR. 
is eighteen, dark, fond of music an rs Respon- 
dents must be good-looking, fond of home, of loving dis- 
spositions. 

G. I. Se a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty-four, 
dark hair, medium height, would like to correspond 
witha young lady about the same age. 

Matn Tor, Squezeez, Jts Hatrarps, three Fy 
in the Ro; ral. ming would like to correspond with three 
yo mong Top is nineteen, medium height, 


dark po eyes, of a ight baie, luo my, ueegee 

is aS owed en coking a 2 ‘ond nd of 
me and children i elakteen, 

am hair, blue. eyes, feodtlookng, o fond of home, 

cing. 





F. S. G., twenty-four, fair, medium height, would like 
to correspond with a dark young lady of ‘suitable age 

eee Eva and Errre, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three gentlemen. Mabel is twenty-one, 
fair, light hair, blue eyes, fond of home and children. 
ete is nineteen, k, of a loving disposition. Ettie 

is twenty-two, dark brown hair and eyes. 

Apa and Kirrv, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen between twenty and twenty- 
five. Ada is nineteen, tall, and affectionate. Respon- 
dent must be tall, dark, and in good circumstances. 
Kitty is nineteen, *tall, fair, loving. Respondent must 
be tall, fair, fond of home. 

Jrssz, eighteen, medium height, good-looking, and of 
a loving disposition, would like to correspond with a 
young lady with a view to matrimony. Respondent 

must be sixteen or seventeen, medium height, good- 
looking. 

Oxon and Canras,. two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
ag is a medium height. Cantab i is twenty- 

wo, 

E. B. ol M. A. B., two friends, wish to correspord 
with two young tradesmen. B. is nineteen,.and , 
mS A. B. is ai. Bay both domesticated. Respondents 

ust be between twenty-one and twenty-two. 

gr oder C., dark, medium height, would like to corre- 
spond with a seaman in the Royal any from twenty-five 
to thirty. 

Any and ALICcs, sisters, would like to nd with 
two young men with a view to Matrinday Amy | is 
jae meg Beard tall, light hair, hazel eyes, -tempered. ' 
Alice is eigh teen, dark hair and eyes, fond of music. 

Litman B., eighteen, fair hair, dark blue eyes, of a) 
loving disposition, fond of home and music, would like 
to co nd with a gentleman with a view to matri- 
mony. mdent must be twenty-two, ‘all, dark, fond ’ 
of home and music. i 

a = yaar two frente, would like to 
correspond wi wo young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Gertrude is seventeen, fair, medium height, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, fond of home and chi dren. 
Geraldine is nineteen, tall, dark hair, blue eyes, tho- 
foneay domesticated. Respondents must be about 

wenty: 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


D. W. D. is responded-to by—Amy, medium height, 
fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home and music. 

M. K. 8S. by—Isabel, medium height, dark blue eyes, 
fond of dancing. 

8. S. by—Clarice St. I. 

C. W. by—Ella R. 

G. 8S. by—Lily C., twenty-two. 

Gzonratus by—J. E. A., nineteen, dark, medium height, 
good-tem ofa loving disposition ion. 

N. D. by—M. P., twen Savy, saat medium cheight, blue 
eyes, good-tempered,’ consider 

W.N. by—Maud B. 

G. G. by—Florrie G. 

W.N. by—L. C., seventeen, dark, ‘medium height. 

G. G. by—M. 8., eighteen. 

Atice by—Ned, ‘twenty-two, brown hair, blue eyes. 

D. W. D. by—Helena V., Smentp-eie, dark, medium 
height, loving, fond of home. 

M. R. T. by—Beatrice D., hineteén, tall, fair, loving, 
fond of music and eing. 

Lity by—W. D., twenty, medium height, good-looking. 

N. D. by—H. C, twenty-four, fair, medium height, 
fond of music. 

D. U. by—R. F., twenty-five, tall, fair, fond of music. 


Aut the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Ha mee, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpon READER, ae! free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lire anp Fasuton, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


Everrsopr’s JouRNAL, Parts I, to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIV. of the Lonpon READER, 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the T1TLz and Inpex to Vol. XXXTV., 
Penny. 


Price One 


NOTICE.— Part 212 (July) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence; post free, Eightpence. 


N.B.—Corresponmdents must address their aanie®s to 
the Editor of the Lonpon READER, 334, Strand, W.C 


+++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
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should retain copies. 
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